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ERICA’S BEST LOVED SHRINE—It stands for—A man, 
at, brave, unselfish. Patriotism—his only glory was his 
ity’s good. Home—here he lived and worked an honest, 
Bil husbandman. He left it only at his country’s call. Here 
returned, happy for his service to a great cause. Here he 
, and here rest his remains. A man, a patriot, a home— 
Vernon, America’s best loved shrine. 
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MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


It's a far cry from the first state normal school, 
founded in 1839, to the modern, well-equipped 
colleges of Missouri. 


“ze 


The dates of the opening of the Spring Terms are as 
follows: 


8 | 2 March 3 
CAPE GIRARDEAU ..........March 3 
WARRENSBURG ............ March 10 
gS March 10 
LE) March 11 
“ue 
For detailed information write: 


President Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville 
President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
President George W. Diemer, Warrensburg 
President Roy Ellis, Springfield 


President Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville 

























































Give them 
Stronger Defense 
for the Future! 







Help prepare your students for Life—for Jobs! 
Send for these Programs especially planned to 
promote Dental Health and Good Grooming. 



















= MODERN WAY of education means more 
than the training of youthful minds. Today, 


; DENTAL HEALTH f 
more and more teachers recognize the importance nad 


of establishing habits of health and hygiene at an ELEMENTARY GRADES 

early age. And, from elementary grades through HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 

high school and college years, effective programs CATION CLASSES 

are being carried out in all parts of the country. SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
If you are teaching any of the groups listed 

here, why not make use of our visual education PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOB GROOMING tor 


helps? They have been carefully worked out to 


i. c ; HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
present—in simple yet dramatic fashion—the story 


Health and Physical Education 


of dental health and personal hygiene to your tities iaiientien 
oy. ; Hygiene 

Attractive colored wall charts present the basic Commercial Subjects 
lessons on these all-important subjects. The charts Vocational Guidance 
are supplemented by teaching pamphlets and stu- BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


dent material which will enable you to offer most 
effective hygiene units. 











Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Department ST 241, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “; Mat Scnoot 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart.......................000.. “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
Ipana sampies . : silane tbidedeabdiccme te dela Mum samples 


(Grades One through Six) Grooming for the Job wall charts (................6.000004 


(for vocational classes) 


a te a aT Sea Ta 
i ial cacnddnaceidtainan een City . State 

(Check): Elementary?................ Jr. High?................. Se. High? College?..... Other? 

Subject Taught .......................0+: sical O- es Se ee ee Number of Classes I teach..........................005 
Grade....... Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls Boys 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: Certificate of Award for Dental Care........................ Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides............ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 


COPYRIGHT 1939, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Missouri Bottlers of Coca-Cola 
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—and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 
SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into two groups 
—each equal, as nearly as possible, as to number, age, 
sex and living conditions. For five winter months, 
one group followed their usual customs regarding 
colds—while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 


The group following Vicks Plan showed a record 
of 54.95% less sickness, and 77.99% fewer school 
absences due to colds. 


Results in these tests varied for different groups. 
Some were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the 
high average of its success, as indicated in these re- 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. LB 

122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of informa- 
tion on The Common Cold, including the story of the 
School Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks 
Plan. I understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may 
have additional copies on request for use in getting the 
cooperation of mothers of my group. 
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period, 426 re arg cause 
35% days of absence. 


sults, suggest to you the desirability of 
arranging to give it a thorough trial 
among your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now— 
while you're interested—fill out and mail 
the coupon below. It will bring you, 
FREE, an interesting, informative booklet on The 
Common Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for mothers. It 
includes the story of these Clinical Tests, and com- 
plete directions for following Vicks Plan. As long as 
the supply lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation of your 
students and their mothers in a campaign against 
the distress and hazards of colds. 


The Two Specialized Medications Used 
in These Tests Were: 


Vicks 
Ve saa 





Name - 
School ————— aa 
City State 
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What happened to Colds at the 
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How much does a 
Pencil Mark Weigh? 








MAGINE a scale that can weigh a pencil mark. 

This amazing Analytical Balance performs this 
miracle with precision. The pencil mark shown, for 
example, weighs exactly 1/100 of a milligram — 
approximately one three-millionths of an ounce. 

This instrument is one of the scientific tools used 
inthe Research Laboratories of Lehn & Fink, makers 
of Pebeco Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder. 

Perhaps you aren’t interested in Analytical Bal- 
ances. But when you buy a dentifrice you will be 
interested in knowing that Lehn & Fink maintain a 
modern laboratory equipped with modern apparatus. 

When you choose Pebeco you can be sure that 
you are buying a dentifrice made under rigid stand- 
ards of quality-control. 

For 50 years the Pebeco trade-mark has been an 
assurance of quality and integrity. 

When in New Jersey, don’t fail to visit the Lehn 
& Fink plant in Bloomfield. Send for a sample tin 
of Pebeco Tooth Powder—free. Address Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., Dept. S. C.-241, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “‘Lysol”’ disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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LOANS TO TEACHERS 


$9.75 a month repays $100 loan 
in twelve months 


OU need a loan? At Housenens Finance you can borrow up 

to $300—quickly and simply—if you can make regular 
monthly payments. No stocks, bonds or other security required. 
No credit questions asked of friends or relatives. You get your 
loan in a friendly, private transaction. 


Payments to fit your income 

You may repay your loan on the schedule which best fits your 
own situation and income. Suppose that you need $100. Find 
this amount in the first column of the table. Then read across, 
picking out the monthly payment which is convenient for you 
to make. $9.75 a month, for instance, will repay. your loan in 
full in twelve months. Note that the sooner you repay the less 
your loan costs. (Loans also made in other amounts and for 
other periods.) Please apply for your loan at the nearest 
Household office. Or send the coupon for full information 
about our “‘loans by, mail’’ service. 


Household booklets used as texts 
To help families stretch their incomes Household publishes 
practical booklets on money management and better buyman- 
ship. Many schools and colleges use these publications in their 
home economics classes. Ask or write for free copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 











6 12 16 20 
payments payments payments payments 
5 2.44 $20 to $50 loaned only 
. 3 . 3: os $ 4.87 for 12 months or less 
75 13.62 7.31 $ 5.74 $ 4.81 
1 18.15 9.75 7.66 6.41 
125 22.67 2.16 9.55 8.00 
150 27.16 14.56 11.43 9.56 
200 36.13 19.33 15.15 12.65 
250 45.08 24.08 18.85 15.73 
300 54.02 28.82 22.54 18.80 

















repens include charges at Household’s rate of 
242% per month on that part of a balance not exceed- 
ing ‘$100, and 2% per month on that part of a balance 
in excess of $160. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Missouri Small Loan Law. MoO. 











Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 


Kansas CITY Kansas City (Contd) St. Louis 
2ndF1.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd F1., Bryant Bldg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
3119 Troost Ave., 1ith and Grand Ave., Theatre Bidg., 





Valentine 2157. Victor 1425. oe Lang wine: 
7 Sr. Josern 7 “ 
2nd Fl., Dierks Blag., \.-q@ Fi. Tootle Bidg., 2nd Fl. 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cur. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Harrison 4025. Phone: 2-5495. Central 7321. 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 


to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desir 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION sc 
(See addresses above— mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household's Special Payment Plan." I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


WON. oc sac ceseececederecesossseeeceosonctovccososeeseseses 


BEIGE oo. 0 0:0 6:0:0:0:6060 0000000 55506000500066600 0886006500688 




















TO INSURE DELIVERY 
ORDER YOUR 1941 SCHOOL BUS NOW! 


@ There’s no use kidding ourselves—or you! America’s huge 
National Defense Program is bound to cause serious “bottle- 
necks” in the supply of vital school bus materials. Fortunately, 
SUPERIOR has anticipated the impending emergency and is 
PREPARED to meet it. Even so, to insure delivery of 1941 school 
bus CHASSIS, we strongly urge you to plan your requirements 
NOW-—and place your orders AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


Our 1941 Superior demonstrators should arrive from the factory 
sometime this month. So don’t delay. Make arrangements now for 
a free demonstration of Superior—“America’s SAFEST School 
Bus Body.” 


KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


2100 E. 10th St. e 1700 Pine St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THIS THREATENED DECREASE 
IN SCHOOL FUNDS 


One OF THE MAJOR legislative objectives of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and the one which means most to the children 
of Missouri, is the retention of the long established custom of ap- 
propriating one-third of the general revenue of the State for the 
support of the public schools. 

As the services of the State have increased in number and extent 
the total amount of revenues has been increased and consequently 
the part represented by one-third of it has proportionally grown. 


Since 1931, when the State embarked upon a program of equal- 
izing educational opportunity and educational support by means 
of a larger state distributive school fund, the amount of money dis- 
tributed by the State to local school districts has grown from a total 
of $4,175,620 in 1932 to $13,456,816 for the school year of 1939-40. 
This increase of approximately 200 per cent in the state distributive 
fund has given a talking point to those forces which originally op- 
posed the principle of equality in educational opportunity to Mis- 
souri’s children and, its necessary corollary, the placing of a larger 
part of the support on the state as a whole. 


The trebling of state school moneys looks big when looked at 
alone, and this is evidently the way these enemies of equality desire 
that it be seen. They want the good, fair-minded people to get the 
impression that schools in general are receiving three times as much 
support as they did in 1932. Fortunately folk are not so easily mis- 
led. It is generally known by the citizens of each large community 
that their school has had no such increase. By and large local 
districts which in 1932 were maintaining good schools are spending 
about the same now that they spent then. A considerable number 
are actually spending less. What has actually happened is that dis- 
tricts which, prior to 1932, without the increased state aid could 
have only four, five, or six months school are now able to have a 
school of eight or nine months, and thousands of children who then 
had no opportunity to attend high school now are enjoying that 
benefit. 

When the total money spent for education by all the people 
of the state is considered the amount spent now is practically the 
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same as was spent in 1932. The extra 
nine millions which comes to the 
state fund from state sources such 
as sales tax, liquor tax, income tax, 
etc., represents almost the exact 
amount by which local school taxes 
on property have been reduced. So 
there has been no actual increase in 
maintenance cost of schools since 

1932. 

Certainly no fair minded person 
can say that our State is spending 
too much for the education of its 
children in view of the following 
facts: 

1. Thirty states of the forty-eight have a 
larger total per pupil cost. 

2. Thirty-one states of the forty-eight 
spend more per pupil for current ex- 
penses. 

3. Thirty-six states spend more per capita 
of total population. 


4. Thirty states spend more for current 
cost per pupil day. 

5. Twenty-six states spend more for 
school property. 

6. Twenty-four states spend for schools 
a larger share of total revenue received. 

7. Thirty-one states rank above Missouri 
in adequacy of school support. 

8. Missouri would spend between nine 


and ten millions more if it did as much 
educationally for its children as the 
average state does. 

9. Missouri in 1936 held the unenviable 
position of being with the lowest seven 
states of the Union in effort to support 
schools compared with her ability to 
support them. 

10. Missouri ranks above average in ability 
but below average in her expenditures. 


Nevertheless, there are those who 
want to focus your attention on this 
nine million increase in state funds 
so tightly that you will not see the 
whole picture. Namely, that total 
school expenditure has not increased. 


It should also be remembered 
that while the schools have shared 
in the general increase of total state 
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money, other state activities have 
taken two dollars of this increase 
for every dollar that the schools 
have taken, a fact which school re. 
ductionists stubbornly refuse to cop- 
sider. 

Certain items of school cost have 
increased greatly, such as transpor- 
tation and high school tuition, but 
the salary item has actually de. 
creased even in the face of an actual 
increase in the total number of 
teachers. This means, of course, that 
the teachers have in general borne 
the cost of these added items of edv- 
cational service. 


Now in this legislature we are 
faced with two threats of reduc- 
tions in school support: one by 
Governor Stark’s budget recommen- 
dation that 10 per cent of the ac- 
customed one-third be taken off of 
the school appropriation, the other 
in the revival of the suggestion made 
late in the Session two years ago to 
the effect that support for the Uni- 
versity be taken from the _ public 
school fund instead of from the gen- 
eral revenue, as has always been 
done. Either of these would de- 
prive the schools of $1,500,000 a 
year, or more. 


What will be done remains to be 

seen but ultimate action will depend, 
in a large measure, upon what you 
and each of the other teachers of 
the state do. If you remain silent 
and inactive, not letting your repre- 
sentative know how you feel about 
it, do not be surprised to find edu: 
cational opportunity reduced. You 
owe it to the children of Missouri 
to see that no reduction is made. In 
the face of needed increases surely 
you will not sit supinely by and per- 
mit a decrease. 
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Tk DISTINCT NEED for a clearer under- 
sanding and better working relationship 
petween the elementary school on the one 
hand and the secondary school on the other 
is becoming increasingly more evident as 
we strive to meet the needs of pupils in our 
rapidly changing culture. Unul we are able 
io attack our problem as a unit, we shall 
not make the progress otherwise possible 
for us to make. We do not mean to imply 
that there is any antagonism between the 
wwo levels of the school system, for that is 
not the case. The situation is one of each 
attempting to work out its own salvation 
independent of the other. Since each has a 
responsibility it is all the more necessary 
that the two present a united front in the 








pirit of comradeship and mutual under- 
standing. 

There was a time when this was not such 
aserious problem. Our culture was a rela- 
tively simple one, hence it was not a very 
dificult matter to plan a satisfactory edu- 
cational program. But the scene today 
presents a decided contrast to that of a 
few generations ago. We shall not attempt 
to describe the scene, as this has been done 
very adequately by such writers as Counts 
in his book, Prospects of American Democ- 
racy, Rugg and others, Democracy and the 
Curriculum, Arnold, Folklore of Capital- 
ism, and Mumford, Men Must Act. The 
school is confronted with a very definite 
challenge to plan an educational program 
which harmonizes with the needs growing 
out of our rapidly changing culture. Again, 
by way of retrospect, the relationship be- 
tween the elementary and secondary school 
at one time was a problem of little conse- 
quence. The upper division with its ap- 
proved college preparatory curriculum said 
to the lower division, in substance, “Your 
chief responsibility is to send to us the 
children who are prepared in the funda- 
mentals so that we in turn may prepare 
them for college.” The emphasis was on 
memorization and verbalism. The whole 
child was an unknown quantity. For a long 
time the elementary school accepted this 
responsibility without question for two 
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led for Better Working Relations Between 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


é@ C 


By V. M. HarpDIN 
Principal Pipkin Junior H. S. 
Springfield 








reasons. In the first place, this viewpoint 
met with social approval and still does in 
all too many places to be comfortable. In 
the second place, the psychology of that 
day lent emphasis to the notion that the 
period of pre-adolescence was the time to 
learn the skills and the functions of ab- 
stract thinking and problem solving should 
be deferred to the adolescent period. 


The past few years have witnessed many 
changes in the elementary school program 
due to several potent influences. One is 
the contribution of the experimental psy- 
chologists, Alpert and others, who have 
shown that children are capable of prob- 
lem solving on their level of experience and 
that skills are more meaningful when learn- 
ed in their natural setting and as needed. 
Another is the philosophy of John Dewey 
and others. A third is the fact that ele- 
mentary schools have felt freer to part with 
tradition and to experiment than have the 
secondary schools. We could list other in- 
fluences, but these we have mentioned are 
suggestive of the causes for the changes 
that have been and are taking place. As a 
result the elementary school has made rapid 
progress in providing a learning environ- 
ment which harmonizes with the needs of 
the child and with those of a democratic 
society. 

Frankness compels us to confess that 
the secondary school lags behind the proces- 
sion and is failing to make the contribu- 
tion it should to the youth of our nation. 
The Board of Regents Inquiry in New 
York, the Pennsylvania Study, the Mary- 
land Study, and other studies point out 
with daylight clearness that this institution 
is far from adequate in its program for 
youth. It is true that a few centers, such 
as Tulsa, Denver, Evansville (Indiana) , 
and others, are making valiant efforts in 
the desired direction, but the movement 
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is not nearly as wide-spread as it should 
be in proportion to the need. 


The purpose in laboring so long at this 
point is to call attention to the fact that 
these institutions, the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, instead of providing a con- 
tinuous program for pupils, have drifted 
apart and threaten to create a gap which 
is more serious than existed when the pro- 
ponents of the junior high school used this 
argument with telling effect in their plea 
for creating this new unit of the school 
system. We have admitted that the elemen- 
tary school is making rapid strides in the 
building of a functional program which is 
more in harmony with the demands of the 
situation. We have called attention to the 
fact that a few centers are pioneering in 
the secondary field. But we do not find 
in the literature any promising evidence 
of these two institutions facing their com- 
mon problem co-operatively. Each seems 
to be seeking the desired goal independent 
of the others. This procedure not only 
makes it more difficult for each to approach 
the desired goal but tends to produce con- 
fusion both in our own camp and in the 
mind of the lay public. What is needed 
is a concerted effort on the part of those 
working in the two fields. 


In the light of the situation that now 
exists we are proposing a procedure which 
we believe has possibilities for removing 
the obstacles which so stubbornly impede 
our progress. We propose that a represen- 
tative committee from each level of the 
school system in a given community sit 
down together and work out a solution co- 
operatively. Let them face this question, 
realistically, in view of the needs of a 
democratic society, and in view of the needs 
of pupils as they live in and are a vital 
part of that society. What is our common 
responsibility and how may we meet that 
responsibility more effectively? 


We realize that such a question is freight- 
ed with difficulties. For one thing, it is 
an innovation, and innovations always 
possess potential elements of danger. For 
another, this procedure demands many 
hours of patient, persistent effort, if the 
desired results are to be accomplished. But 
in spite of the difficulties we believe that 
this is one way out of the dilemma which 
now confronts us. 
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Certain problems will have to be met j 
the fundamental question is answered sq, 
isfactorily. The first problem is that 
building a common philosophy which yij 
be acceptable to the staff of both leve; 
This in and of itself is basic and wil] head 
the “must” list before any additional Steps 
can be taken. This philosophy will inyoly 
an analysis of present-day democracy, the 
place of education in our democracy, the 
general aims of education, and the nature 
of the learner and of the learning proces, 


The second problem will be that of dari. 
fying the meaning of the curriculun 
Doubtless there will be some who will limi 
the curriculum to a list of prescribed sub. 
jects, while others will accept the modem 
view-point as stated so clearly by Caswell 
and Campbell in their book, Curriculum 
Development, that the school curriculum js 
composed of all the experiences which the 
children have under the guidance of teach. 
ers. 


If the modern conception of the curric 
ulum is accepted, then the third problem 
will be that of determining the scope and 
sequence which harmonizes with the basic 
philosophy of education which they de 
velop. 


The fourth problem which will be of 
more concern to the secondary members of 
the committee, because of the newness of 
the problem, will be that of the new con- 
ception of the unit. Source unit, pre-plan- 
ned unit, and the unit of work as recorded 
by the teacher as she proceeds with the pro- 
gram, all call for clear interpretation for 
the purpose of bringing about the neces 
sary understanding. We might continue 
the list at some length, but these are sug. 
gestive of the problems that will have to 
be met if the committees achieve the results 
they should. 


While we have outlined briefly how the 
elementary and secondary school might be 
brought into better working relationship 
with each other, we do not mean to imply 
that this is the only way that the problem 
can be solved. Our chief concern is not 
with a way but with the much more im- 
portant consideration, namely, that both 
institutions should and must meet the sit- 
uation that now exists in a purposeful co 
operative manner. Until this is done we 
shall continue to wander in the wilderness. 
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What Americans Beliene 


Hbout Youth and Education 


Moon: THAN A QUARTER Of our adult 
population flatly denies that certain States 
are so poor that they cannot afford schools 
as good as those in other parts of the 
country. Nearly another quarter has no 
opinion on the subject. Yet a third quarter 
is not only aware of the facts but asserts 
it would be willing to pay higher taxes 
in order to allow the Federal Government 
to give money to the poorer States to 
make their schools as good as those else- 
where. 

Nearly one in every three adults in 
America’s lowest income group does not 
recall having ever heard of the NYA, 
either by its initials or its full title, the 
National Youth Administration. Almost 
as large a group of those over fifty believes 
that teachers should not discuss in high 
school such issues as labor unions, war, 
or government policy. A fourth of adults 
living on the farm think too much im- 
portance is placed on education nowa- 
days. 

There are almost endless ways of com- 
bining the various findings on informa- 
tion, opinions, and recommendations of 
the American people, analyzed by age, in- 
come, education, and other levels, in one 
of the most interesting national surveys 
of public opinion on youth and education 
ever taken. This survey was a poll conduct- 
ed in July, 1940 by the American Youth 
Commission and published by the Nation- 
al Education Association. The poll was 
undertaken in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, of which 
Dr. George Gallup is director. The de- 
tailed analysis of the findings which ap- 
pears in the November, 1940 issue of the 
National Education Association Research 
Bulletin affords much material for profit- 
able study. 

More fundamental than the individual 
points covered by the survey, it seems to 
me, is the total picture given of American 
attitudes toward youth and education. It 
should give great encouragement to all 
those interested in making education more 
effective, more comprehensive, more near- 
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ly adapted to the actual needs of the chil. 
dren and youth of today. To the extent 
that we credit the accuracy of such meth. 
ods of sampling public opinion as those of 
Dr. Gallup—and the evidence for the val- 
idity of these methods piles up with ever 
succeeding test, like that of the recent 
presidential election—we can feel that the 
people of the United States stand firmly 
for basic principles of sound education 
and training and for an increasing meas- 
ure of social responsibility in this field 
The findings of the poll are the voice of 
a democracy affirming that it believes in 
democracy. 

The 24 questions asked by the poll tak- 
ers may be regarded as tests in three fields. 
First, what information do American 
adults have regarding youth and current 
educational procedures? Second, what is 
their opinion of the current activities of 
our public educational and training meth 
ods? Third, what recommendations do 
they approve for the immediate future? 
In none of these areas was it possible for 
the test to be complete or comprehensive, 
but in all of them it was indicative and 
significant. 

In the matter of information those ques- 
tioned made their poorest showing, ind: 
cating that their knowledge of certain 
major statistical facts about youth and 
education is meager. Three factual ques 
tions elicited only a relatively small per- 
centage of correct replies. Only about one 
person in eight was able to estimate with 
anything like accuracy the percentage ol 
the unemployed who are between 16 and 
25 years old—in recent times around $5 
percent. Approximately one person in five 
was able to estimate without too large a 
departure from the facts the proportion 
of farm boys and girls who can be expected 
to migrate to towns and cities as they reach 
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,dulthood—about 50 percent. Only about 
one adult in five, to judge from the poll, 
has an accurate idea of the proportion of 
boys and girls who attend high school— 
now about 65 percent. 

Even though uninformed on factual 
questions, most people were found to 
have very definite opinions about schools 
and education. The occasional claim 
made by some politicians, for example, 
that public education has deteriorated 
since the good old days was supported 
by only 7 percent of the people, with 85 
percent taking the stand that young 
people today are getting a better educa- 
tion in school than their parents got. With 
equal positiveness, 73 percent disagreed 
with the statement that “there is too much 
importance placed on education nowa- 
days’"—and 66 percent backed up this 
opinion with the expressed belief that the 
amount of tax money being spent for 
schools in their localities was about right 
or too little. 

Asked about high school programs, a 
majority (54 percent) felt that a good 
many boys and girls now in high school 
would be better off at work This impli- 
cation that high school programs are not 
fully adapted to the needs of pupils was 
supported somewhat by a vote of 34 per- 
cent that secondary schools are planned 
mainly for the students who are going on 
to college. It should be noted, however, 
that 39 in every 100 gave high schools 
credit for planning their programs for 
both future college students and _ pupils 
who will not attend college, and that an 
additional 8 percent felt that high schools 
plan their programs chiefly for those who 
will not attend college. 

An interesting sidelight on attitudes to- 
ward teachers was the expression by 40 
percent that “teachers favor the children 
of parents who have the most money or 
the best position in the community,” al- 
though 47 percent took the opposite stand, 
with 13 percent not voting. Credit was 
given to high school teachers for impar- 
tiality in discussing controversial subjects 
by two-thirds of those with an opinion on 
this topic, although one person in four 
had no opinion. 

Most striking of all were the emphatic 
endorsements of suggested steps to make 
education and training more generally 
available. 


Majorities of 72, 78, 82, and 
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86 percent, respectively, voted approval of 
government aid to help needy families 
keep their children in high school; of 
equal expenditures of tax money for the 
education of Negro and white children; 
of a special government program to pro- 
vide part-time work and training for out- 
of-school youth unable to find jobs; and 
of complete periodical physical examina- 
tions at public expense for all elementary 
and secondary school pupils. ‘These ma- 
jorities were registered in all economic 
and other classifications of those voting, 
with surprisingly small variations. 
Teachers and school officials can feel, 
as a result of this poll, that the American 
people are with them and for them in 
their efforts to bring education to young 
people in increasingly effective ways. 





A PLEA FOR THE RETURN OF 
OLD-FASHIONED DISCIPLINE 


(Continued from Page 59) 


seem to have these things young nowadays) . 
Or again maybe there is a deficiency in 
Phil’s diet and mamma ought to take him 
to the doctor. So the young offender be- 
comes the center of serious attention and 
of careful and professional investigation. 
If he doesn’t become a neurotic, it is no 
fault of his, and if he escapes that, he 
certainly won't enjoy remembering the 
clinical nature of his experience in crime 
when he arrives at the age of forty. 

The boy who never had an adventure 
in his life can always boast of the time when 
he gave that big guy in the fifth grade a 
bloody nose, or mild little Milquetoast can 
always recall the days when he kept the 
third grade teacher worried to a shadow. 
If you don’t believe in the enduring thrill 
of those old-time experiences, just bring 
up the subject sometime and watch the 
response you get right away. Note that 
reminiscent gleam in the eye, that humor- 
ous twist of the mouth, that look of pleas- 
ure that settles down over the entire coun- 
tenance. Wait till you hear the words, “I 
never will forget one time when I was a 
kid in the sixth grade, I had the meanest 
teacher alive—though I'll have to admit 
I was pretty bad myself—.” And so on to a 
tale of bloodthirsty education in which 
each individual may figure as the hero or 
the victim and may bask in the light of 
the glory he once knew. 
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Are We Seeing Our 


Avz WE ON THE THRESHOLD of a new era 
in American education when reading will 
be an unnecessary accomplishment? 


We have long been aware that changes 
were occurring in children’s reading. Can 
we say it has all been progress? Or are our 
children losing the ability and the desire 
to learn through the printed page? Are 
we denying them the privilege of imagina- 
tive dramatization as they read? Are we 
sacrificing their ability to lose themselves 
in the written story and to identify them- 
selves with the characters as portrayed only 
through words? Are we stunting their 
stick-to-it-iveness when we fail to encour- 
age their concentration on _ learning 
through their own determined effort to un- 
derstand what is recorded in literature? 
Are we failing to nurture the growth of 
critical judgment? These and other similar 
questions should cause us to stop our head- 
long rush to sugar-coat education until we 
are sure which side of the balance-scales we 
value more. 


If we are forced to answer the above 
queries in the affirmative, we, you and I, 
must admit the source of the situation. It 
lies to a great degree in our attitude. We 
prod children’s interest in a book by dis- 
playing the clever illustrations; we choose 
a book for them at the library, saying, 
“Look at those cute pictures. They'll love 
this story;” we deluge them with colorful 
full-page scenes where only a brief legend 
is needed to complete the understanding; 
we sympathize with them when they com- 
plain of inability to read material, agree- 
ing, “That is a rather hard book. Suppose 
you read this one. It’s easier. You'll like 
the pictures, too;” we let them feed from 
day to day upon the sweets of education 
rather than insisting that they have a 
balanced diet. Why? Probably our prac- 
tice is partly due to a misguided concep- 
tion of what we must do to keep the chil- 
dren happy in school. A misjudged concep- 
tion, I say. We, you and I, learned to mas- 
ter the printed page with very little pic- 
torial assistance, and I trust your school 
days were no less enjoyable than mine. 


Then, too, the rise of visual education 
has made it far easier to teach by seeing 
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Way to. Illiteracy? 


By CoriNNE HARPER 
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than by reading. I do not intend for a 
moment to decry the value of visual educa. 
tion, but I wonder just how much of a 
part it has played in creating the present 
reluctance to translate written ideas to 
meaningful thoughts. Educational films 
at school and many motion pictures have 
contributed much to our knowledge that 
would have been lacking had we been un. 
able to use this medium. But you, no 
doubt, will unquestionably agree that much 
has been done in the name of visual edu- 
cation that was unworthy of the name. 
However, regardless of the actual or poten- 
tial value of visual educational material, 
my point, in this connection, is that it has 
contributed to a lowering of children’s 
ability and desire to read. 


Let me present for your thoughtful con- 
sideration, an occurrence in my fourth and 
fifth grades which seeins to me to very def 
nitely point out the way along which we 
have, consciously or unconsciously, been 
traveling. According to recent standardized 
tests, my group has a reading ability range 
from that of sixth grade down to two or 
three scores, so low that there is no equiv- 
alent grade level shown. I was taking a few 
minutes to gather suggestions from the chil- 
dren as to what books they would like for 
me to bring back from the public library 
for their second semester room library. 
After several very ordinary books had been 
named, I was startled beyond any ability 
to comment on their choices. Someone 
mentioned “Swiss Family Robinson.” In- 
mediately, in an absolutely uninterested 
voice, a reply came, “Oh, I’ve already seen 
that at the picture show.” Then came, “! 
don’t know the name. But I saw it at the 
show. It’s all about a big trucking com 
pany.” I did rouse sufficient to remark that 
not all picture shows were also books. In 
swift succession came the following Ie 
quests: “Gone With the Wind,” “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” “Northwest Passage,” 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Jeachers’ Meetings 


A SCHOOL WITHOUT SOMEONE to perform 
the duties of a supervisor is like a ship 
without a pilot. The school exists and that 
is all. Again, a supervisor without a pro- 
gram Or a philosophy of education is like 
a pilot without a chartered course, both 
are in unknown seas and sooner or later 
are going to have a wreck. 


There are at the disposal of the super- 
visor certain techniques which will aid him 
in his work of supervising. There are con- 
ferences, previsitations, and _ post-visita- 
tions; demonstrations, intervisitations and 
meetings, departmental and group. Each 
has its particular place in the whole 
scheme of supervision. As to which is 
the most effective, one could find various 
opinions. Suffice it to say that each has its 
particular place in the whole program and 
each should be used when and where it 
will do the most good. 


Several things have to exist before a suc- 
cessful teachers’ meeting can be realized. 
The supervisor is a very important person 
in the whole affair. Consequently, he 
must have certain qualifications. While 
these do not insure success, they will be 
of material aid; however, without them the 
road to successful programs is a long hard 
pull, and many times impossible. ‘The 
supervisor must have the ability to lead 
without seeming to push or pull the teach- 
ers. This ability means personality, energy, 
lact, sincerity, confidence, and professional 
training. These are only a few of the quali- 
fications he must have. 


He must have time available for the 
work required of a supervisor. Not having 
me, is one of the stock excuses of many 
supervisors. There is some truth in this 
excuse, however, for in a large number 
of our high schools the supervisor is both 
leacher and administrator. Probably the 
most legitimate reason for the lack of time 
S poor arrangement or management. 
Probably, the best reason for not having 
a supervisory program at all is ignorance 
of the procedure on the part of the super- 
sor. Another good reason, is that the 
public very often does not expect it. 


Many times the teachers’ meeting is the 
dullest, most tiresome, and certainly the 
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least inspiring period of the day. Not all 
of the blame for this can be laid at the 
supervisor’s doorstep. He must have teach- 
ers who are capable and willing to progress 
with him. This matter of indifferent teach- 
ers is a difficult problem to solve. If the 
supervisor is new he has to do the best 
he can with what he has. He must win the 
confidence of his group and prove his 
worth before his meetings can make any 
progress. 

The real test of the meeting is the effect 
it has upon the teachers. This effect must 
take form in growth of the teachers and 
improvement of their instruction. Many 
times the meeting proves to be a battle- 
field for grievances, grumbling, and spread- 
ing of dislikes already formed in the minds 
of the teachers. Often the meeting is mere- 
ly a session to listen to a supervisor deliver 
a lecture of no interest whatsoever. These 
types are to be avoided. The meetings 
should promote professional zeal, develop- 
ment, ideas and results, and unite the ef- 
forts of all. 


While all of the goals set may not be 
achieved, it is well to have high standards 
at which to aim. None of the objectives 
should be difficult if the program is well 
balanced and all the faculty is working to- 
gether. 


John Dewey said “School is life.” Why 
not take this as the slogan for the teach- 
ers’ meeting? “The teachers’ meeting is 
life.” In the few places that the demo- 
cratic supervisory program has been used 
wonderful results have been accomplished 
compared with the old type of meeting. 


In a teachers’ meeting of the democratic 
type, the teachers have a hand in planning 
the program. The duties of the supervisor 
are not lessened, but a better atmosphere 
is created in the group. The meeting should 
not be too long, as anything good can get 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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We wx THAT NOBLE ram gave up his life 
in order that a suitable place might be had 
upon which to certify my credentials, I 
felt sure that he would be, if there is a 
sheep heaven, among the martyred elect 
of that place. I, of all persons, merited 
such a sacrifice because I was to go out into 
the cruel world and weave young sturdy 
characters into the fibre of the nation. I 
had a rosy feeling in my heart, a benevol- 
ence for all humanity, and was completely 
satisfied with what I had heard called, my 
“perspective.” 

Now for the surprise. No, I did not come 
to the conclusion that all this “teachers- 
mold-young-lives” business was the bunk. 
I did decide that a teacher must come down 
out of the clouds and get his shoes dusty 
before he can do much molding; that he 
must sprinkle the salad of luscious objectiv- 
ity with the nutmeg of common sense and 
fair judgment. Certainly teachers mold 
characters of the finest kind. It is their 
primary objective, it must be for education 
can never be classed as anything other than 
an aid on the road to good citizenship, 
broadness of view, and good moral char- 
acter. 


The key word to a successful life in any 
profession must surely be “sincerity.”” We 
have all been teachers long enough to learn 
that there is nobody who can see through 
us any quicker than our own pupils. Dale 
Carnegie wrote a best-seller proving to 
America that sincerity is the fire that burns 
under the pot of a full life. The teaching 
profession has room at the top only for 
those teachers who see a great ideal of 
character building and then seek workable, 
down-to-earth methods to put it across. 


Away with theorizing! Let’s act now! All 
right, what are some of the roots we can 
implant this very year? Steps which are 
immeasurably valuable in the shaping of 
a young, vigorous life? 

First of all, we can teach and live 
respect, that great essential to all char- 
acters. A wholesome respect for property, 
program, and persons can do more in one 
day for a growing child than a ton of gilt- 
edged theory can do in a year. But You 
must also be respectful, it is your responsil- 
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ity. So the next time you go sauntering 
down the hall with your arm around the 
superintendent don’t be upset when your 
star student greets you with a “Hiya 
Butch!” 


Secondly, the creation of a willingnes 
to accept responsibility. Fortunate indeed 
is the student who can accept it cheerfully 
for he has already lessened the blow on the 
chin which the world has all prepared for 
him. Then it naturally follows that in 
order to help put that idea across we must 
accept our responsibilities in the system- 
and the primary one is that of building 
character. 


Then too, there is the quality of kind- 
ness. I sometimes wonder if the milk of 
human kindness has not clabbered. There 
is no quicker way to distribute or acquire 
gentleness and graciousness in the art of 
living than in a pleasant and warm asw- 
ciation with boys and girls of school age. 
Here we can evoke responses and form hab- 
its that cast the dies for permanency, for 
it is here that we find minds yet too im- 
pressionable to wear the crass mask of 
hypocrisy or to don the senseless cape of 
rigid materialism. And I for one say that 
an ounce of kindness or sympathy wil 
burst the scales of the future in producing 
results. Who can judge the scope of the 
sphere of influence which even one act of 
kindness will have? Certainly not the 
teacher. How much does an act of kindnes 
toward you influence your judgment of the 
one who performs it? Do you like him bet 
ter? Are you more apt to respond to his 
motivation Do you feel he has something 
enviable in his personality which you could 
profitably use? The answer is obvious. 


Let us also establish a sensible reason for 
living. Now there are those who tell us 
that in our mechanized, rushing, high 
materialistic age there is no place fo 
“mushy” philosophies, for those who would 
teach the poetry of life, or for the sent 
mentality of the moralist and the musi 
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lover. They cry that we must be “realists” 
_produce minds that will earn dollars, not 
write doggerel. But, sadly enough, pay 
envelopes do not contain personality 
growth, they do not hold a fine, sensitized 
culture, and never yet has a dollar bill 
bought the traits of sincerity, honesty and 
the desire to be of service. Are we then 
preparing a bunch of gibbering poets, unfit 
to earn an honest living? I think not. Are 
we, by teaching thus, building character 
which can meet any obstacle? Are we build- 
ing it constantly in the classroom, in the 
halls, on the playgrounds and the athletic 
field? Does our present scheme of things, 
plus sincerity, stimulate us to discover bet- 
ter ways to promote character growth? Are 
we succeeding? Yes, I think we are. 


Last of all we must establish an inviting 
reason for having character. There are 
several ways in which we can do that. We 
can teach those reasons in our classrooms. 
For goodness’ sake don’t be afraid to moral- 
ize. High schoolsters love it! I have yet to 





tiresome. The most comfortable place in 
the building should be chosen for the 
meeting. 

Regardless of the attitudes of teachers, 
all should be given a chance to participate, 
for the school progresses by the combined 
efforts of all. All some teachers need is the 
chance, even though they might appear at 
first to be very unsympathetic. Those who 
will not cooperate should resign or be dis- 
missed. 


The teachers should be made to feel that 
some progress toward the goal has been 
achieved or they will become discouraged. 
It is here that the supervisor can show the 
right kind of leadership. The program is 
not going to prove successful at all times, 
and they will need the inspiration of a 
supervisor who can see farther than the 
present. 


It is well to set up some limitations to be 
considered before the teachers are led into 
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make a point of moral or religious interest 
that one could not have heard the proverb- 
ial pin drop. Wade right into what you’ve 
had stored inside of you for years, any- 
how! Best of all, have and be a character, 
happy, vivacious and radiating satisfaction. 
“Yes, but the terrible conditions under 
which I work,” you say. Of course I am for 
improving them, of course we are all for 
better lighting, higher salaries and so on; 
but those are mighty poor excuses for you 
not to be a character. Those are the things 
which should make you a character. You 
don’t have to put anyones’ eyes out with 
your radiations, but if you can’t be a per- 
son then you haven’t much business being 
a school teacher—you ought to be an “ex- 
tra” in Hollywood! And if you do find a 
faint little taint of insincerity lurking 
around in your heart, why just get to work 
on it! Make the spirit of that old ram 
glad he died for you. Sure, character build- 
ing is tripe, but you can develop a taste 
for it. Come on now, you can do it! 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


(Continued from Page 63) 


sudden disappointment. For example, the 
meetings often come at the close of the day 
when teachers are tired; it is difficult to 
formulate programs that will be within the 
training, and ability of all present; and 
it is difficult to measure professional 
growth. 

Wise program planning can eliminate 
many of these limitations. If the meeting 
gives something definite, and supplies the 
teacher’s needs, has plenty of cooperation 
and creates a desire for more meetings, one 
may safely say that the program has been 
fairly successful and that the goals to some 
degree have been attained. 


If the supervisor and all the faculty will 
remember that the teachers’ meeting re- 
flects the entire tone of the school, shows 
their attitude for the professional develop- 
ment and cooperation, and indicates the 
standing of the school itself, more effective 
meetings will be the result. 
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iis SPRING MORE THAN a million stu- 
dents graduate from our high schools in 
the United States. A great number of these 
graduates will enter college, while the 
majority will not continue their formal 
education, but will seek employment. Both 
groups of students are faced with the same 
problem, “What Shall I Do?” Some of the 
questions which each group of students 
are worrying about while trying to make 
their decision regarding their future are 
as follows: 
1. What is a typical day’s work in the 
vocation I may enter? 
What qualifications must I possess to 
be a success in my chosen field of 
work? 
3. What is the starting salary? 
4. What are the opportunities for ad- 
vancement? 
5. What will be the advantages and dis- 
advantages of any field of my work 
I may decide to enter? 
6. What educational preparation is nec- 
essary for my chosen field of work? 


Feeling the great need of imparting this 
information to the high school seniors of 
Central Missouri, the Fulton Kiwanis Club 
and William Woods College jointly spon- 
sored a Vocational Guidance Conference 
on December 3, 1940 at William Woods 
College. Invitations to the conference were 
sent to all of the high schools within a 
radius of seventy-five miles of Fulton. 
Twenty-six high schools accepted the in- 
vitations and sent to the conference more 
than seven hundred senior students. This 
number in addition to the three hundred 
William Woods College students who at- 
tended the vocational sessions and the 
many visiting educators and Kiwanians 
who were present to participate in the 
day’s activities gave the conference more 
than eleven hundred active participants. 

The program for the day started at 
eleven o'clock with a general assembly 
which was held in Dulany Auditorium with 
an overflow of more than four hundred 
students in McBride gymnasium. ‘This 
program opened with a word of welcome 
by Kiwanian H. G. Harmon, President of 
William Woods College, an address by 
the Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Superin- 
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tendent of Schools who spoke on the sub. 
ject Youth’s Vocational Problems followed 
by an address by Dr. F. C. Seamster, State 
Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance who considered with the 
students the subject “How to Choose A 


Vocation. 


” 


Immediately following the two 


addresses, Kiwanian Harmon conducted 
a roundtable discussion with the visiting 
counselors on National Defense and Its 
Effect Upon My Profession. This program 
was broadcast by radio station KXOK of 
St. Louis, Missouri. After lunch, the visit. 
ing vocational counselors conducted two 
one hour conferences which allowed each 
participant to receive first hand informa- 
tion in two vocations. Following the two 
conference periods, many individual con. 
ferences were held between the students 
and the counselors. Each counselor at the 
conference was asked to keep in mind the 
following points in his talk to the students: 


1. 


no 


or 





In all fairness to yourself and the stu- 

dents, avoid any undue optimism or 

pessimism concerning your occupa- 

tion. 

Give a brief historical development 

of your vocation. 

How would you describe your voca 

tion to a person who knew absolutel) 

nothing about it? 

What are the principal divisions into 

which your work may be classified? 

What different kinds of work are 

done by various people in the pro- 

fession? 

Outline briefly a day’s activity. 

What is the nature of the beginner’ 

work? 

The importance of the profession? 

Is the occupation likely to increase or 

decrease in importance? 

What are the opportunities for ad- 

vancement in the profession? 

List the requirements for success in 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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fuk Them to. Help 


Mz ADMINISTRATOR have you asked 
your churches to help you educate their 


children? 


When you get the support of your 
churches you have the cooperation of 
practically all the patrons in your school 
community. You need their support and 
help and they need yours. If you are not 
doing anything about this matter you are 
overlooking an excellent opportunity to 
give real service to the stabilizing organiza- 
tions in your community. 


Suppose next month you had a meeting 
of all your teachers, the Sunday School 
Superintendents and teachers, the leaders 
of the Young Peoples Groups in the 
Churches, and the ministers. Suppose you 
éxplained to them the similarity of pur- 
pose of the school and church program in 
the effort to develop a better citizenship 
and leadership. 


Suppose you explained how a co-opera- 
tive program could be worked out; how 
the school was prepared to recognize good 
citizenship and leadership outside the 
school on the same basis that they are in 
the school. Suppose your school program 
was so arranged that the same recognition 
was given for the attendance of Sunday 
School and Church, Young Peoples Meet- 
ings, and Scout and Campfire meetings 
that is given for the attendance of school 
functions. 





Suppose you explained how the school 
was prepared to give recognition to a 
student for being President of a Young 
Peoples Group in the Church, Boy or Girl 
Scout Leader or Sunday School Teacher 
or Officer as was given for the Student 
Body President in school, the class presi- 
dents, and presidents of school clubs and 
societies, and that you were giving the 
same recognition for all these leadership 
positions that was given in scholarship for 
the highest ranking students in school. 


Suppose you suggested that the school 
would give the same recognition for the 
school people appearing on church pro- 
grams that it did for participation in ath- 
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letic events, school contests, festivals, as- 
semblies and home room programs. 


Suppose you explained how the churches 
would be given full recognition on the 
annual award night for their help in the 
development of this program. Suppose 
your public would like it? 


Do you think a program of this kind 
would have a tendency to increase Sunday 
School and Church attendance? Would 
it cause churches to give more responsi- 
bility to the high school students? Would 
it cause churches to become conscious of a 
lack of program for their young people? 
Would it create a better understanding 
and working agreement between the school 
and the churches? Would it have a ten- 
dency to raise the moral tone of your 
student body? Would it decrease juvenile 
delinquency? 


Do you think Mr. Administrator that 
a program of this kind will work without 
your getting it started and keeping it going 
once it is started? Do you think it would 
pay dividends in additional service to your 
young people, your older patrons and 
yourself? 


Do you see how it is an excellent vehicle 
for a positive continuous public relations 
program? 


After five or six years trial do you see 
how it would become a definite part of 
your Extra-Curricular program? 


Do you see how a program of this kind 
is fair and equal to all the churches and 
will prevent any one church from attemp- 
ting to dictate school policies? 


After six years experimenting with a 
program of this type, the answers are: 


It can. It is. It does. It will. It pays. 
TRY IT! 
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‘Tie DEPRESSION with its generous build- 
ing aids and subsidies may become a faded 
memory before some of the present out- 
moded school buildings are retired from 
active duty. It would be interesting to 
dwell upon some of the reasons for the 
continued use of these antiquated build- 
ings but it would be more profitable to 
consider the liabilities they threaten to 
impose upon another generation. For 
those who must carry on “as you were,” 
attention is directed to one of the many 
problems relative to the use of such build- 
ings, namely, classroom lighting. 


Authorities are agreed that natural light- 
ing is never adequate for all seasons and 
weather conditions. Like most artificial 
systems it requires human control to be 
most effective. Seeing is the result of vision 
and lighting, and as such it conditions the 
temperament, health and educational prog- 
ress of every child for the duration of his 
school career, and often unfortunately for 
the years to follow. Proper distribution 
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of light continues to be one of the teach. 
er’s important duties. The poorer the fa 
cilities the more necessary and difficult the 
task becomes. Thus for optimum lighting, 
every teacher in every school should be 
taught the need as well as technique of 
using wisely all the light her room affords. 
Eyesight is priceless and the good teacher 
will value it second to nothing but the 
preservation of life itself. 


In the older buildings particularly, case 
studies in lighting should be made of every 
room. These should begin with the sunny 
days of September and follow through the 
short dark days of December to spring. 
Teachers who have been mildly interested 
in the statistics of lighting will be aston. 
ished to learn that Mary who sits across the 














THE ROOM 
Chart 1 
oO 
a 
5-8 12-16 5-9 12-19 5-16 10-18 
= 4-7 9-12 5-8 10-15 5-16 12-22 
N 3.7 8-9 5-8 8-11 5-16 6-25 
3-6 6-8 5-7 6-10 4-16 8-20 
<= —_ unde 
: A B 
wn 3-5 - 4-7 5-9 5-10 8-25 
3-4 4-6 4-7 5-9 5-14 8-20 
7T ——— 
os > 4-8: 
Teacher’s desk 
2-3 3-6 East 4-8 














The pairs of numbers are locatdd at pupil stations. The first number in each pair 
represents the foot candle reading with the window shades half drawn. The second 
number in each pair is the foot candle reading with the window shades adjusted for best 


lighting effects. 
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aisle from John may be getting only half 
js many foot candles of light at her desk 
as John, and John has none to spare. 
Interest grows and soon every teacher is 
asking herself and others what to do. 

“Does it matter where I put the boy with 
the thick lenses?” “June is far-sighted. 
Where should she be?” “Should the read- 
ing table or the children’s desks have the 
favored position?” “Where should I stand 
when I call for attention?” Perhaps by the 
bookcase instead of that comfortable radi- 
ator beneath the window.” 

The teacher is fast becoming light-con- 
scious. At last the children are about to 
receive all that a poorly designed building 
has to offer in foot candles. 

The following is a portion of a case 
study which interested our teachers and 
supplied the information which enabled 
them to improve the lighting in every 
room. 

THE STUDY 
I. The Room 
1. A fourth grade room 
. Seating parallells short axis facing east, 
light from rear and left, west and north. 
. Room size 23’ x 30’, ceiling 1114’. 
. Window-floor ratio, 1 to 7. 

. Windows spaced around room, 
from floor, and 24” from ceiling. 
. Tan, single duck shades hang from top. 

. Pupil stations, -36, 72 not in use. 

. Walls—ceiling, sunshine yellow, floors 
dark. 

g. Artificial lighting, none of consequence. 


II. The Problem 

1. To determine the amount 
available. 

2. To improve the distribution of light. 

3. To define the best lighted parts of the 
room. 

4. To improve the seating and activity ar- 
rangements. 

5. To demonstrate better shade adjust- 
ments. 

6. To cultivate 
teachers. 


III. The Procedure 
1. Chart pupil-stations (see chart 1). 
2. Use sight-meter to obtain readings in 
foot candles at stations and blackboard. 
3. Note time of day—1o A. M. 
4. Record readings at each pupil-station. 
a. First number in each pair is foot 
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candle reading with shades halt 
drawn. 

b. Second number in each pair is 
foot candle reading with shades ad- 
justed for best lighting effects. 


The amount of light at each pupil- 
station in this northwest room with the 
shades drawn to the meeting rail is shown 
in TABLE I, the data being assembled 
from the first reading as indicated on 
Chart 1. The excessive number of low 
readings is evidence of need for. further 
study. 


TABLE I 


Foot candle readings at teacher’s and 
pupil-stations 





Foot candles Pupil-stations 
P 








15 to 19 oO 
10 to 14 5 
5 to 9g 21 
oto 4 11 
Total pupil-stations 37 


With this commonly used arrangement 
of shades eleven pupil-stations, thirty per 
cent of the group, were receiving less than 
5 foot candles of light. Twenty-one pupil- 
stations, fifty-six per cent of the group, 
were receiving from 5 to 10 foot candles. 
Only 5 stations, fourteen per cent, re- 
ceived 10 or more foot-candles. Three pu- 
pil-stations received the maximum amount, 
12 foot candles. Four stations received the 
minimum, 3 foot-candles, these being in 
the right front, (southeast corner) of the 
room. 


It is interesting to note that the reading 
on the teacher’s desk is 4 foot candles. 
Readings on the front blackboard are four, 
three and two foot candles while those on 
the board to the children’s left are two, 
two and one. Thus at 10:00 A. M. on a 
bright day with the shades drawn to the 
meeting rail and the room unoccupied, 
no station was receiving more than 12 foot 
candles and twenty-two stations received 
5 or less. 


The data in TABLE II is taken from 
Chart 1 also—the second number in each 
pair at each pupil-station. These readings 
were taken immediately following the first 
with the shades readjusted to give opti- 
mum lighting. So marked are the contrasts 
that the most complacent teacher could 
not fail to be impressed. 
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TABLE II 
Foot candle readings at teacher’s and 
pupil-stations 





Foot candles 
25 to 29 
20 to 24 
15 to 19 
10 to 14 

to 9 1 

to 4 

Total pupil-stations 37 
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Whereas twenty-two pupil-stations re- 
ceived 5 or fewer foot candles by the first 
arrangement, only two received 5 or fewer 
by the second. The minimum was 4 foot 
candles in the southeast corner of the 
room. Fourteen stations received more 
than 12 foot candles by the second arrange- 
ment compared to none by the first. ‘The 
maximum amount by the second test was 
25 foot candles at top stations. The 
amount of light at the teacher’s desk was 
increased from 4 to 8 foot candles. The 
light on the front blackboard at the most 
used place increased one hundred per cent, 
and the most used part of the right-hand 
board showed an increase of four hundred 
per cent. 

In order to develop further the con- 
trasts of these two arrangements, the con- 
tents of TABLE I and TABLE II have 
been brought together in TABLE III 
which appears below. 

The foregoing brief study gave ample 
proof that the lighting of this northwest 
room should not be subject to chance or 


Pupil-stations 


TABLE III 
Foot candle readings at thirty-seven sta. 
tions by first arrangement and foot 
candles at same stations produced 
by second (improved) 














arrangement. 
Pupil Foot = =———s~Pupil. 
Stations candles Stations 
Oo 2% to 29 a 
Oo 20 to 24 3 
O 15 to 19 8 
5 10 to 14 5 
21 5 to 9g 18 
11 oto 4 1 
37 Total pupil-stations —_37 


time honored custom. As a result of the 
completed study covering afternoon as well 
as forenoon and other conditions, children 
were transferred from the darker portion 
of the room to the better unoccupied 
pupil-stations. The right front of the room 
was vacated entirely for seating and used 
only for special activities when conditions 
were most favorable. The objectives set 
forth were achieved without undue effort. 
The teacher response was gratifying. 
Conclusions 

Classroom lighting studies are essential 
to improvement of school work and the 
physical comfort of children and teachers. 
Each room has its own peculiar problems. 
A sufficient number of tests should be 
made to obtain all data needed to provide 
optimum natural lighting for all seasons 
and weather conditions. 

If there be light, let us use it! 
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the profession. 
12. Income 
a. What is the average yearly income? 
b. What is the common method of 
payment? 
c. What are the average wages? 
d. What is the average beginning 
wage? 
13. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the profession? 


14. What opportunities are open in the 
profession in the student’s home com- 
munity? 





The fields of work discussed at the con- 
ference were as follows: agriculture, arch- 
itecture, army, navy and marines, art, de- 
signing and modeling, automobile service, 
aviation, business opportunities for won- 
en, church and its related professional 
fields, cosmetology, dentistry, engineering, 
forestry, insurance, journalism, laboratory 
technician, law, medicine, merchandising, 
music as a profession, optometry, physical 
education for boys, physical education for 
girls, secretarial and civil service, metal 
trades and woodwork, nursing, osteopathy, 
radio and television, and teaching. 
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Music, Color and Sun in 


Grade School Assembly Programs 


Pienx PROGRAMS for and by grade 
school pupils can be fun for both children 
and teachers. It is fun because it can be 
made such a real, active and useful appli- 
cation of the two most enjoyable aesthetic 
pleasures — music and art. Drama, the 
dance and others, though important, are 
simply threads in the colorful tapestry of 
song and color. We appeal first to the 
eye and ear, and then to the intellect in 
successful showmanship (ask Mr. 
Ziegfeld). Who doesn’t love to either hear 
or create beautiful, lively or rollicking 
music? Is anyone too cold to enjoy the 
elemental, vivid color, and tinsel that are 
such an important part of stagecraft? 


Let us start with the finished product, 
the completed show, and later return to 
the planning and practicing stages. The 
children enter the auditorium to be en- 
tertained, and incidentally enlightened, 
but never forget that what they are look- 
ing for is not primarily to learn, but to 
enjoy. What do children enjoy? If a pro- 
gram is for all the grades, it must cover 
subject matter which is familiar and easily 
understood by the youngest, yet with sufh- 
cient content to hold the interest of the 
oldest child present. It must be simple, 
then, and dealing with life experiences. 
Choose a theme known to all, perhaps 
treating current holidays, their studies, or 
the purely imaginative (but concocted 
from the stuff of children’s dreams, not 
that of the teachers’) . 

The announcement or recital type of 
program is not for young children. A con- 
necting thread throughout will maintain 
higher attention. Announcements, awards 
and guest speakers should be given a very 
short time before or after the program 
proper, if they cannot be handled in the 
individual classrooms. 

The “theme” chosen may be carried 
throughout the performance by connect- 
ing links provided by story or song. The 
longer time intervals should be allotted 
to music and action by large or small 
groups of children with a minimum of 
speaking to be done by a few individuals. 
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It is difficult for children to command 
attention from an audience of children 
over protracted periods even when their 
speeches are audible and dramatic. A few 
well chosen speakers are best. Variety and 
the constant introduction of new and dif- 
ferent (but related) acts by groups is the 
best guarantee of success. 

There are several methods used to pro- 
vide the explanatory and coordinating 
thread. The oldest and least successful, 
in my opinion, was the simple announce- 
ment of “the next number on our pro- 
gram.” Using a narrator who stands to 
one side during the performance and tells 
in a sentence or two now and then the 
idea of the story being presented is a good 
plan. A “play within a play,” wherein a 
few characters speak to each other conver- 
sationally about the scenes they are watch- 
ing, lends a still more natural touch to 
the facts that must be told with the pa- 
geant, music and dances. An actual play 
in which the words and actions of the 
characters themselves are the only explana- 
tion is a step higher in dramatic produc- 
tion and requires special acting ability and 
training not always possible. There are 
always a few children whose voices carry 
well, who have good memories, natural 
stage presence and who can be depended 
upon to carry off the parts allotted to them 
gracefully. For this reason I find the nar- 
rator or dialogue (play within a play) 
type of presentation the most successful. 
In giving speaking parts to only one or a 
few, I do not feel that we are slighting the 
others of the group. All may take part in 
pantomimes, choral readings, songs, pa- 
geantry, dances, and other group or solo 
acts in which they will use their talents 
according to their special skills. Nowa- 
days educators are leaning more and more 
to the theory that an average child should 
be prepared to take an average place in 
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his school world as he will in adult life. 
“Good followers” are being trained to do 
their small bits well, while the more in- 
telligent and aggressive child learns to take 
the lead competently and without vanity. 
This does not mean that potential but 
undeveloped leaders remain so, but that 
each is developed to do his big or little 
best, whatever that “best” may be, and in 
doing so, acquire a psychologically normal 
and satisfying pleasure from it. 

We have stated our theories for success, 
chosen a theme, and have planned a nar- 
rative to present that theme. Now what 
units shall we use to carry it out? There 
are many, but a few that must be men- 
tioned are group songs, solos, duets, pan- 
tomime, dances, pageantry, choral speak- 
ing, and shorter speaking parts. Every 
teacher can add to these according to her 
background of training and the material 
she has to work with. It is generally agreed 
that all the ideas should grow from class- 
room work if possible. It insures the ap- 
propriateness of the subject matter used 
and simplifies preparation. Stories from 
history, general reading and experience 
will give solid foundations to build upon. 


Songs from the children’s own music 
books (if they are good ones), familiar 
classics, and “popular” music will provide 
songs and background music adaptable to 
the idea. Often the songs have been pre- 
viously learned in music class and need 
only to be practiced and memorized. Every 
song should be appropriate, and one which 
carries over to an audience unfamiliar 
with it. Old favorites among “popular” 
songs will make a hit with any audience. 
The songs should be simply worded, self- 
explanatory, and sung with good diction, 
interpretation and vitality. By vitality I 
mean a certain freshness lent by confidence 
and enthusiasm. To do this every child 
singing must know every word of the 
songs beyond the possibility of forgetting 
under stress of excitement. These quali- 
ties make every song, whether slow or 
lovely or quick and lively, “good listen- 
ing” to an audience. The “lively” tunes 
will probably predominate in a good pro- 
gram, but a variety of tempos and moods 
gives interest. Need it be said that the 
grand finale should be a full voiced chorus 
including all the cast and closing the pro- 
gram with verve inspiring enthusiastic ap- 
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plause. Every speech, dance, and sOn 
should lead up with quickened tempo to 
the last act and final song and Stop there 
with a quick curtain. Experience shows 
that an audience likes to know the pro- 
gram is over—without any wondering “iy 
that all?” Sometimes a cheery, “That's al 
folks,” from the narrator or a comic char. 
acter will help. 

Dances, either solo or group, or both 
are excellent means of expression, and jp. 
troduce variety, color, and costume. Ac. 
companied by piano, orchestra, or song, 
they are a vital part of most children’ 
programs. Readings, dialogues and choral 
speaking is waning, perhaps because it re. 
quires specialized training on the part of 
the teacher, and must be given such per- 
fect execution to be sucessful. Amateur 
“elocution” is sure to lessen the listener's 
interest and make small children “fidgety,” 

Pantomime, or acting out an incident, 
story or song is one of childhood’s mos 
natural spheres in drama. Their every- 
day lives are pretend. They imitate grown 
ups and live stories they read or imagine. 
Many children lack the ability or conf. 
dence to speak from the stage but all can 
enter into simple pantomime or tableaux. 
Music sets the rhythm, and eliminates en- 
barrassing amusement when some unex 
pected noise occurs. There is something 
about such an accompaniment also, that 
holds interest and prevents whispering in 
the audience. 

Comedy should be mentioned, too. It 
spices up the play, relieves tension and 
gives the performers and audience a feel- 
ing of naturalness and wholehearted en 
joyment. A portion of the performance 
seriously built up and dramatically di 
maxed may be gradually eased by a song, 
then relieved by a funny skit or comic 
clowning. Everyone can breathe a sigh, 
have a good laugh, and feel better. This 
lighter part, too, may be sung, dramatized 
to music, or adapted to any other of the 
forms of expression mentioned. 


Music in its many forms tells the story, 
motivates the dance, and sets a background 
for acting. We listen, but we also See. 
And what we see is more real to us if it 
is in color, just as a painted sunset is more 
real in appearance than a black and 
white print. Color makes the show alive 
and glowing. This does not necessarily 
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mean elaborate or expensive costumes and 
genery. A suggestion is enough — the 

imagination does the rest. 

Let it be color, not furniture that sets 
the stage. Changes of scenery are difficult 
eliminate all the fuss you can. Arrange 
your background to suit the theme of the 
whole play, rather than any individual 
gene. In well equipped auditoriums neu- 
ral or soft-toned drape backdrops offer 
a simple solution. An outdoor scene 
may be suggested by a cardboard bush or 
ree, and an interior by a very few pieces 
of furniture, or you may use no stage 
properties at all, leaving to the costumes 
and action the whole task of inspiring an 
imaginary picture. Especially when one 
or two teachers alone manage a complete 
program, the simplest way is best. In un- 
curtained stages, or in large fooms used 
as makeshift auditoriums, more detail is 
needed. Here too, however, it is advisable 
to suggest only the idea of the whole en- 
tertainment, not the details of any one 
sene. This may be done most easily by a 
large chalk or tempera frieze, two or three 
times the width of Kraft paper in height 
and as long as the stage space requires for 
good proportions. Chalk, though tempor- 
ary, lends itself well to shading and high 
color values. It is also more quickly and 
easily handled by children, and is less ex- 
pensive. Most programs are never repeat- 
ed the following year, and if they were, 
the work of the pupils in making their 
own scenery is so valuable and enjoyable 
that it is worth doing over again. 

The idea of the frieze may be abstract, 
simply a design, or modernistic motif; 
it may be a conventionalized picture; or 
it may be a naturalistic panorama. It is 
a decorative mural, in other words, not a 
stage backdrop. A Mexican mural might 
show all the stages of the history of Mexi- 
can people from the Aztecs to a modern 
peon boy and girl—all against a single 
typical Mexican landscape; a bookweek 
theme might be expressed by a long strip 
painted with colorful books (about five 
feet high) between boy and girl bookends, 
with typical storyland characters stepping 
along the top or in front of them; a 
Thanksgiving play, though modern, might 
make use of a mural similar to the famous 
painting, “Pilgrims Going To Church”; 
a patriotic pageant would be well backed 
by a huge flag from floor to ceiling. In 
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every case, though scenes of the various 
acts occur in new places, the background 
by expressing the whole program, remains 
appropriate to each part of it. 

Costumes are more flexible, and inge- 
nuity can contrive either accurate repre- 
sentations of characters, or clever sugges- 
tions of them. Color is the important item 
in this aspect also. An Indian is an Indian 
whether he has a complete outfit or simply 
war paint and a headband with feathers. 
Fairies may have lovely starched ballet 
dresses, cheesecloth dresses, or simply pas- 
tel “Sunday” frocks. Usually the group 
numbers will wear only suggestions of 
costumes, while the main characters and a 
few colorful acts should have complete 
and more elaborate regalia. These will be 
the high spots of color on the stage. Let 
them appear at spaced intervals through- 
out the show, taking a prominent place 
on the stage, and the entire program will 
be full of sparkle. A queen in flowing 
robes with a golden crown, fairies in fluffy 
dresses with tinsel or flower wreaths, an elf 
or animal costume, costumes of foreign 
lands and early days of America, and uni- 
form drills (perhaps by Boy Scouts), will 
add to the glamour though the majority 
of the group is less elaborately outfitted. 
The bright colors, glittering tinsel, comic 
appeal, or simply the uniqueness of a few 
good costumes will create the effect of a 
lavish production. 

In short, a successful grade school pro- 
gram should be well chosen (as to theme 
and appropriateness) , well planned (as to 
color, music, and connecting dialogue) , 
and perfectly executed (with smoothness, 
enthusiasm and showmanship) . 


Some Pointers for Grade School Program 
Directors 

1. Begin early, in the classroom to 
work up an assembly program. Reading, 
social studies, art, and singing will con- 
tribute interest, information and _ skills. 
Make it a unit of study, as for instance, 
the study of Mexico, climaxing in a Mexi- 
can Fiesta. . 

2. Make a tentative outline, and with 
the cooperation of teachers and children, 
plan the whole program in the classroom. 
The teacher may contribute ideas gleaned 
from professional magazines. 

g. Fill in the outline with related acts, 
choosing children adapted to the parts. 

4. The teacher, or children may then 
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write the dialogue, which should be very 
short, and clear. It may be prose, rhyme, 
or song. 

5. Choose children by try-out method 
for important spoken parts. 

6. Begin actual practice at least a 
month before program date. 

7. Plan program to be self explanatory 
so that no out-front introductions are 
necessary. Printed programs will help. 
Make no apologies afterwards for unex- 
pected accidents or mistakes. 

8. Drill curtain pullers for smoothness 
and timing. 

g. Practice lighting effects several times, 
using same person as engineer at all times. 

10. Drill individuals who speak or do 
other solo acts separately as well as with 
entire cast. 

11. Enforce strict discipline backstage 
during practice, to insure absolute quiet 
during final performance. 

12. Keep as many children on the stage, 
in the background, as possible, as it simpli- 
fies conditions backstage, and they are al- 
ready out for choral numbers as they come 
up in the program. 

1g. Have little or no scenery and prop- 
erty changes on stage between acts. 

14. Have no costume changes during 
entire show. 

15. Make each child responsible for his 
own costume, properties, and appearance 
cues with no prompting of “it’s your turn 
next,” for the director may have urgent 
need elsewhere. 

16. If possible have another person, 
- not directing the program to play accom- 
paniments, with sufficient practices to- 
gether, of course. 

17. Dress rehearsal should come the 
day before the program day, with no other 
practices before the final performance. 
(“Rest” insures more perfect performance 
than drill at that late date). 

18. Make no last minute changes or 
corrections. Simply practice for smooth- 
ness and ease during last few days. 

19. Teach children to smile for their 
“public,” stand quietly during songs, and 
keep facing the audience, etc. 

20. Children (and directors) should 
learn to stand back from stage entrances. 
If they are allowed to see the play from 
the front once during practices their curi- 
osity will be alleviated. 
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21. Appoint a doorman to open stage 
doors and close them. 

22. Give a pianist a program mounted 
on stiff cardboard, easily read. Appoint 
someone to turn pages, and carry any 
emergency messages backstage. 

23. Time the dress rehearsal. 

24. Ask some teacher to count the nun. 
ber of patrons and guests. 

25. Begin program promptly at time 
announced. 

26. Give children in program, and jin 
the audience opportunities to get a drink 
and go to restrooms before the program. 

27. Have final exit of performers from 
auditorium after the program planned so 
that it will not interfere with exit of audi- 
ence. 

28. Let there be no “after the program” 
hubbub. 

29. Commend children liberally upon 
performance after they return to home 
room, then resume work of a type amen- 
able to their excited state. Usually a dis 
cussion period helps. Then they might 
write an item for the news, their clas 
diary, or a short composition on their 
program. 

30. Borrowed costumes should be re. 
turned in good condition immediately. 

31. Clear the stage of all properties as 
soon as possible. 

32. Write a notice for the newspaper 
and take pictures for the homeroom scrap 
book. 

33. Save a neatly typed script and list 
of songs, of all school programs and file 
in principal's office. 

34. Plan the year’s programs the first 
month of each school year, giving teacher 
a choice of seasons, or in small schools, 
plan how many programs to give, and 
when they should occur. 

35. Advertise the program by news 
paper, poster, and invitation. 

36. Present programs without admis 
sion fee if possible. 

37- Don’t forget to have an emergency 
kit of safety pins, etc. backstage. 

38. Make-up of rouge and lipstick is 
essential. 

39. Short musical interludes may be 
played between acts. 

40. The whole project should be a seti- 
ous unit of school work, but thoroughly 
enjoyable. It is up to the teacher to keep 
it “fun.” 
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POWER— 


N the spotlight of public attention, 

today, are two principal matters 
—national defense and new jobs. 
Everywhere old industries are show- 
ing new life, new industries are tak- 
ing shape, markets are up—jobs are 
being created. Back of all this, if it 
is to succeed, must be the faithful 
performance of a basic necessity— 
POWER... Electric Power. That 
is why today—our organization is 
mobilized to meet any industrial de- 
mand. With the addition of the new 
Giant Generating Unit, our Power 
reserves are ample to serve normal 
needs until 1944. 2,081 men and 
women, the employees of our com- 
pany, are alert to their tasks, ready 
at a moment’s notice to bring new 
power to new industries to create 
new jobs. 


Electric power that is as dependable 
as time and low in cost—that is our 
record and our never-ending respon- 
sibility. We are prepared to live up 
to our record and to fulfill our re- 
sponsibility. 





... ta make new jobs 





KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO. 








WE ARE READY 


We, employees, more than 2,000 
strong, are ready to serve our com- 
munity and nation to the best of our 
ability. To you, our friends, neigh- 
bors, customers, and countrymen, 
we pledge—not only our moral and 
physical support but our financial 
support as well through the local 
expenditure of our $3,800,000 annual 
wages. 


Our taxes and those of our company 
will continue to support local, state 
and federal government that our 
democratic way of living shall never 
perish. 


wt 


At our Northeast Power Plant 
a new generating unit was recent- 
ly installed at a cost of $850,000. 
This giant unit will add additional 
capacity of 50,000 KVA at peak 
performance. 
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@* PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE will 
be just as strong as is the fortitude, the 
solidarity of the American people. Stu- 
pendous as are the industrial and military 
phases of the defense program, we may ex- 
pect them to come through on schedule. 
Thousands of aircraft with tens of thous- 
ands of men to fly and service them; a two- 
ocean navy adequately manned and equip- 
ped; military and naval outposts properly 
coordinated; agricultural and_ industrial 
production completely mobilized—these 
preparations are under way and they will 
reach their proper complement in due 
time. 

Important as we must consider these im- 
mediate tangible requisites for the national 
defense, there is another element that is at 
once less tangible and more important. 
Without doubt the security of the United 
States of America during the next decade 
depends upon the development of a strong 
unified purpose common to all the people. 
This purpose cannot be a blind one, based 
upon emotional hysteria such as Hitler and 
his Goebbels have incited among German 
youth. In our democracy this unified pur- 
pose must rest upon an intelligent grasp of 
significant related facts as well as upon deep 
emotion. The democratic citizen, if his 
purpose is strong enough to withstand the 
onslaughts of propaganda as well as phys- 
ical warfare, must know the facts about the 
slow growth of human liberties, and he 
must be aware of the price which has been 
paid for these liberties by others who have 
struggled through the centuries. He must 
also be able to adjudge present day move- 
ments as they may affect our liberties. 


The social studies in our schools can play 
an important part in providing American 
youth with the means of gaining under- 
standings of the background of democratic 
human rights and an awareness of the crit- 
ical dangers they face at the present. The 
social studies teacher is, therefore, in the 
first line of defense of democracy. It is his 
opportunity to develop in the youth an in- 
telligence and a moral conviction which 
will blossom into the necessary fortitude 
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Social Studies and Our 
National 








Defense Program 


By Doak S. CAMPBELL 
Dean of the Graduate School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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when the time of trial comes. 

Almost every aspect of national defense, 
material and spiritual, requires the teach- 
ing of social studies materials in their im. 
mediate vital relationships. For example, 
the social and economic adjustments neces- 
sary to accomplish the industrial and mili- 
tary aspects of defense become personal to 
a majority of our school children. The re. 
allocation of labor requires many changes 
and adjustments of family plans. Children 
are concerned with any change that affects 
their father’s job. Moving from one con- 
munity to another raises many questions. 
Regulations that must necessarily accom- 
pany mobilization may cause inconveni- 
ences, the reasons for which may be not 
entirely clear to those affected. Registra- 
tion of more than sixteen millions of our 
men brings defense close to the homes of 
most American families. Such experiences 
provide occasion for the use of social and 
economic concepts that are basic to our na 
tional life, the understanding of which by 
the majority of our people will do much 
to establish and maintain a national unity. 

Every day millions of American school 
children are made aware of world condi- 
tions through the press, the radio, and the 
newsreel. What American child is there 
who secures information regarding English 
refugee children without forming some 
emotional attitude toward the conditions 
that required children to flee their coun- 
try? What more urgent need or better op- 
portunity is afforded the school, particular- 
ly the teacher of social studies, to provide 
a much wider understanding of people of 
other lands? Every aspect of world geog- 
raphy assumes a role of primary import 
ance. 

Inquiry into historical facts which have 
always attended tyranny runs the whole 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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_ YEAR the American Association of 
School Administrators will meet in Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey on February 22 to 27. 

President Carroll R. Reed, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
has arranged a program to carry out the 
theme, “To Provide for the Common De- 
fense: To Promote the General Welfare: 
To Secure the Blessings of Liberty.” 


Registration will begin Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 22. The exhibits will also open on 
this day. During the afternoon there will 
be a joint conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion. In the evening, “The People’s Plat- 
form,” a CBS broadcast will be made un- 
der the direction of Lyman Bryson. ‘The 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion will present their yearbook “Art in 
American Life and Education.” 


-Ralph W. Sockman, pastor, Christ 
Church, New York will speak on the sub- 
ject “The Citizens of Tomorrow” at the 
vesper service on Sunday. 

“To Provide for the Common Defense”’ 
is the theme for Monday. Speaking on 
ome phase of this subject will be such 
notables as: James B. Conant, President, 
Harvard University, Honorable Harold E. 
Stassen, Governor of Minnesota, John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
ation, Isaiah Bowman, President John 
Hopkins University, and Honorable Mar- 
in Dies, U. S. Congressman from Texas. 
Preceding the business meeting on Tues- 
(ay morning addresses will be heard from 
lohn K. Norton, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Philip Murray, president, CIO, and Willis 
i. Sutton, superintendent of schools, At- 
hnta, Georgia. 

A former Missourian, Frank P. Graves, 
ommissioner of education, State of New 
York, will receive the American Education 
\ward. The award is to be presented at 
he program sponsored by the Associated 
Ixhibitors on ‘Tuesday Evening, February 
%. 

Attention will be centered on “Educa- 
tion for Family Life,” the title of the Year- 
ok of the AASA at Wednesday morn- 
ig’s program. The book will be inter- 
preted through music, verse, a broadcast 
ad an address by Aurelia Reinhardt, 
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Program for Atlantic City 


president Mills College, Oakland Cali- 
fornia. 

“War and Us” will be the subject of an 
address by Major George Fielding Eliot on 
Wednesday evening. 

On Thursday morning, February 27, 
members attending the convention will 
have an opportunity to hear Ben G. Gra- 
ham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Everett R. Clinchy, president, Nation- 
al Conference of Christians and Jews, and 
Gerhart Seger, political refugee and for- 
mer member of German Reichstag, who 
escaped from a concentration camp in De- 
cember, 1933. 

The final program, which will deal with 
International Relations, is to be announced 
later. 





At Atlantic City 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
MONDAY, FEB. 24 — 12:10 NOON 


Trellis Room 
Just to 


Meet and Greet 
Each Other 


sw 
Our Speciality ... 


FORMER MISSOURIANS 
aw 


You Are Cordially Invited 
TICKETS $1.00 


Make reservations through 
THOS. J. WALKER, Secretary 


Columbia, Mo. 
Mo. State Teachers Association 
Pres. R. M. Insopy, Presiding 


PUT THIS IN YOUR DATE BOOK 




















Redirecting Americans 


Reprinted by Permission from The At- 
lantic Monthly, March, 1941. 


I 
Ax ACCOUNTANT OF Six years’ experience 
arrived at the Human Engineering Labora- 
tory in Hoboken, sent by his employers 
with the advance warning that they plan- 
ned to discharge him and wished advice 
about where he should turn next. On meet- 
ing the administrator he remarked belli- 
gerently: ‘Do not talk accounting to me. I 
know I’m no good.’ Yet in laboratory tests 
he scored notably high in accounting apti- 
tude, with a natural speed and accuracy 
in the manipulation of figures—an invalu- 
able gift in twentieth-century urban life 
and a prime requisite of accountants, bank- 
ers, statisticians, and, among girls, of 
stenographers, typists, and clerks in gen- 
eral. Later in the same test session, he 
scored equally high in structural visualiza- 
tion, an inherent sense for three-dimen- 
sional forms, an instinctive ability to con- 
struct in the mind’s eye from a flat blue- 


print a clear picture of a solid object. 


This man’s work was auditing, which 
requires the first of these characteristics, 
but not the second. At the Laboratory’s 
suggestion his supervisor shifted him to a 
type of cost accounting where he still 
needed his accounting aptitude, together 
with his accounting knowledge and train- 
ing, but where in addition he used struc- 
tural visualization in picturing from a 
working drawing not only a new article to 
be manufactured but the machine tools 
to produce it. In time he became head of 
the cost-accounting department and _ ulti- 
mately of the organization which planned 
previously to discharge him. 


Architects need structural visualization 
to foresee vividly the finished building. 
Physicists employ it in picturing the inter- 
actions of electrons within an atom. Cy- 
tologists use it in constructing, from a series 
of microscopic cross-sections, a concept of 
the three-dimensional cell. Crystallograph- 
ers call upon it in studying the intersections 
of crystal planes. Aviators probably use it 
in bringing a plane to the ground, certainly 
in blind flying. 

The world views structural visualization 
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as invaluable when applied by the eminent 
engineer in spanning a river with a steel 
bridge or in digging beneath for a vehicular 
tunnel, but fails to recognize the same gift 
when it causes the schoolboy to fail in 
such abstract subjects as Latin, French, 
even English and history or hampers the 
ineffective accountant, lawyer, _ teacher, 
writer, or salesman in grasping abstract 
ideas. Salesmen who are effective score co- 
lectively low in this structural trait; a sales 
man who scores high often becomes a grum- 
bling failure, even though endowed with 
every other measurable sales requirement. 


Too frequently today organizations, in 
expressing their appreciation of a skilled 
toolmaker or diemaker, with a necessarily 
high degree of structural visualization, ad- 
vance him to supervision, robbing him of 
all chance to exercise his structural apti- 
tude, and so lose an excellent mechanic to 
gain a mediocre foreman. Not many years 
ago, in a cluttered wooden shack, a bom 
mechanic started to build with his own 
hands a now nationally known product. 
He is now president of an organization 
which occupies two buildings, each cover- 
ing a city block. Because of his position, 
he devotes much of his day to talking with 
subordinates, with colleagues, and with 
customers, but he spends his evenings in 
a beautifully equipped shop in his own 
home, building the preliminary model of 
some device which the public will later buy 
in finished form, or sometimes just build- 
ing for fun. Neither title, success, nor 
money has displaced his need for using his 
structural visualization. 

At the Human Engineering Laboratory 
in Boston, a factory workman scored high 
in every aptitude for his own job, and then 
equally high in creative imagination. 

We asked: ‘How do you use it?’ 

He answered, in a matter-of-fact tone: 
‘Organizing strikes.’ 

The term creative imagination denott 
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, measurable aptitude which grows through 
hildhood to the age of fourteen or fifteen 
and thereafter remains unaltered. Just as 
the world perceives a chemical, once puri- 
fed and turned to some constructive use, 
it recognizes creative imagination in the 
t, the artist, or the musical composer, 
but frequently fails to recognize the same 
characteristic in the factory worker. ‘The 
iit is NO more apparent to the unaided 
ge than sulphur and phosphorus in steel, 
but nevertheless is as real an entity, as valu- 
able as these two chemical elements but just 
is harmful when misplaced. Creative ima- 
sination displays itself in many brilliant 
achers, but not generally in trusted ac- 
ountants; occurs frequently in the field 
of advertising, but not often among suc- 
essful business executives. It seems to be 
a bubbling over with untried ideas, an ef- 
lrvescive gift which, unless rigidly har- 
nessed, drags one unresistingly toward every 
novel notion. 
The strike promoter, who clearly rec- 
nized his activities as an outlet for an 
mused aptitude, brought to the Labora- 
ory, One at a time, a small group of com- 
janions, all rebellious organizers. Each 
anked high in the aptitudes for his own 
ob, but in others besides. While an un- 
ympathetic public often views the resis- 
ant troublemaker as a bungling craftsman 
aching for any excuse not to work, the 
ause is occasionally too much ability, 
ather than its lack. For idle aptitudes lie 
itthe root of many industrial strikes. 


II 


Sponsored by two engineering schools, 
llinois Institute of Technology in Chicago 
where a third laboratory now occupies 
(lessner House) and Stevens Institute of 
lechnology in Hoboken, the Human En- 
ineering Laboratory measures, after twen- 
! years of intensive and continuous re- 
‘arch, thirteen aptitudes. The identifying 
umes of these invisible elements of human 
apacity imply as yet little more than did 
nginally the picturesque designations of 
le newly found chemical elements. One 
igets that the descriptive phrase ‘inflam- 
uble air’ once designated the entity now 
illed ‘hydrogen.’ Yet, basing their efforts 
pon a technical apprehension of some 
unety such substances, engineers and 
lnufacturers fabricate a multitude of 
arly perfect products. The steel wires 
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supporting a suspension bridge require for 
their enduring strength and safety not mere 
size, but a nicely controlled amount of the 
chemical element carbon, combined with 
an almost complete elimination of sulphur 
and phosphorus—meticulous specifications 
which result from a methodical and often 
uninspiring study of every factor. Similarly 
the thin thread of human happiness may 
depend upon some elusive ingredient, or 
upon the absence of another imperceptible 
to the eye. From the intangible elements 
of man’s individuality which the Human 
Engineering Laboratory is isolating, civili- 
zation may ultimately build happiness 
much as the modern engineer builds any 
lasting structure. 

Nor is this so impractical a dream as it 
seemed when the first article on the Labora- 
tory appeared a decade ago in the Atlantic 
for June 1931. That year 850 persons came 
individually to be tested by a staff of three. 
During the next five years the number who 
came annually increased steadily to 1500, 
tested by a staff of twelve. Last year a staff 
of 52 tested nearly 7ooo persons. At first 
a two-hour appointment sufficed. Then, 
as the number of recognized aptitudes in- 
creased, this lengthened to three. Now two 
appointments of three hours each, within 
a week of one another, are needed for the 
evaluation of the measurable traits. 

How many elusive aptitudes remain as 
yet unfound no one knows—a total equiv- 
alent, perhaps, to the number of chemical 
elements. On this premise, and at an aver- 
age cost paralleling that of the thirteen 
aptitudes now known, — approximately 
$26,000 apiece,—the discovery and isolation 
of the remaining eighty, if they exist, de- 
mand a research expenditure in the neigh- 
borhood of two million dollars. Because 
of the startling vastness of such a sum, this 
obvious step toward a permanent under- 
standing of human actions will no doubt 
drag out over the next several generations, 
as did the grasping of the chemical ele- 
ments, for, although scientists ultimately 
finished the task, virtually one hundred 
and fifty years elapsed between the identi- 
fication of hydrogen in England in 1768 
and the near completion of the periodic 
table. 

One sees clearly in retrospect that from 
each fresh chemical element sprang a prof- 
itable industry, which might have financed 
the unearthing of new materials decades 
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earlier. ‘The problem was formulated, the 
task seen, the techniques understood; but 
the unbridged gap between investment and 
return defied the foresight of those who 
lived between 1768 and perhaps 1900. 

Lack of money and lack of labor now 
block progress in the understanding of 
human actions, for the recognition of more 
aptitudes, the purification and increased 
understanding of those now known, await 
hundreds of thousands of clerical entries. 
The automobile manufacturer, the super- 
intendent of every wire mill, or the execu- 
tive head of any modern steel plant accepts 
as axiomatic the harmful effects of a bit 
too much sulphur and phosphorus in steel, 
though he sees neither. Yet he ignores the 
devastation wrought by some unused apti- 
tude on his payroll. A fraction of the fi- 
nancial cost of labor disputes, were it in- 
vested in putting aptitudes to constructive 
use, would pay a substantial return in re- 
duced friction, in greater security, in a 
more certain continuation of our democ- 
racy, for at present unused aptitudes occur 
prevalently enough to undermine universal 
happiness and any sense of satisfaction 
with modern civilization. 


III 


The United States in its role of em- 
ployer both for the army and for civilian 
duties might each year place a million 
citizens nearer the goal of their ambitions. 
But governments too frequently view their 
soldiers as ungifted automatons. In talk- 
ing with men about themselves, as does 
this Laboratory, the great criticism of en- 
forced military training is the waste of time 
involved. ‘I do not want to lose a year’ 
recurs hourly, for most men consider that 
war service sends them in a direction at 
total variance with the main current of 
their lives. Yet these same persons plan to 
devote their energies to building a better 
world; some expect specifically to under- 
take public health, medicine, low-cost 
housing; others, economics, airplane de- 
sign, or engineering construction, activities 
vital to a modern army. For war is today 
only in part physical. Victory demands 
airplane pilots, ground mechanics, map 
makers, photographers, and is dependent 
for success not upon physique but on some 
rare combination of aptitudes. More im- 
portant still, the outcome hangs on new 
discoveries: protection against bombers, 
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knowledge of how to influence public opin- 
ion, and particularly a comprehension of 
man himself. 

Industries clearly gain by putting mep 
and women more fully to work, and should 
establish controlled inventories of unem. 
ployed aptitudes now stagnating on their 
payrolls. ‘They already conserve physical 
resources, list exhaustively materials on 
hand, use substances once called waste 
products, but prodigally ignore human 
capabilities, reaching out for new employ. 
ees as casually as not many years ago they 
bought quantities of raw materials which 
they but half consumed. 

Conscientious executives frequently liken 
humanity to a pyramid, unendowed masses 
at the bottom, culminating in the rarely 
gifted individual at the summit. But act- 
ual statistical findings, which repel the 
general reader less today than in the past, 
show no such distribution. On the post- 
ulate of thirteen pure aptitudes, only one 
person among 8000, theoretically one per- 
son in 8192, lacks all thirteen—that is, 
scores below average, below the median, in 
all. Thirteen persons in the same 8000 
possess one aptitude apiece, 78 persons 
have two each. But nearly 7500 persons 
in the same 8000 score above average, above 
the median, in between four and nine of 
these thirteen aptitudes. 

At the bottom of the figure on the op- 
posite page the thin sliver of a man rep- 
resents little more than one hundredth of 
one per cent of the country scoring below 
average in thirteen aptitudes. At the top 
a similar insignificant percentage scores 
above average in all thirteen. Horizontally 
across the centre, the 21 symbols represent 
21 per cent (nearly a quarter of humanity) 
possessing six and another 21 per cent pos- 
sessing seven of these aptitudes. No one 
directly observes an aptitude, and not more 
than one person in several thousand puts 
his own aptitudes to full constructive use, 
but the Laboratory now measures them in 
much the same manner, though not with 
the same accuracy, as a chemist finds a 
chemical element, often in the most unex: 
pected environment. 

How, then, arose the prevalent belief 
that American minds score low in tests? 
Partly from the widespread application of 
paper-and-pencil group examinations. In- 
herent aptitudes, freed from the effects of 
classroom background, can be measured in 
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most cases only by performance tests pres- 
ented individually, under rigidly control- 
led conditions, by an experienced test 
administrator. Few realize the skill needed 
to unearth dormant traits hidden by a his- 
tory of school failures, of inarticulateness, 
of social maladjustment. The Laboratory 
devotes two full years to training each 
member of its own staff and believes accu- 


rate results impossible to gain in much less 
time. Yet educators and industrialists write 
almost daily hoping to purchase sets of 
tests. Apparatus alone plays only a minor 
role in the accurate measurement of these 
invisible aptitudes, and for this reason 
the Laboratory sells only its knowledge 
tests, not those which measure aptitudes. 
Aptitude testing is still in its early stages. 
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It cannot as yet be performed on a whole- 
sale basis. Until testing techniques become 
more firmly established, both industrialists 
and educators should rely upon trained 
technicians for the administration of apti- 
tude tests and should themselves concen- 
trate on inventorying and putting to use 
now measurable but unused characteristics, 
for at the moment this aspect of the work 
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stubbornly retards general progress. 
IV 


To appreciate the Laboratory’s concern 
over inactive aptitudes, one must differ- 
entiate them sharply from knowledge, from 
acquired schooling, from English vocab- 
ulary. For men are often inarticulate, un- 
educated, but inherently endowed with 
capabilities which educators underestimate. 
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Schoolmasters imply that, as student bodies 
grow, standards necessarily drop, thus fail- 
ing to distinguish incisively between knowl- 
edge and capacity. By lowering standards 
they mean lowering the goal toward which 
students work. Instead, educational stan- 
dards in terms of ultimate accomplishments 
must be raised, for few persons tax to the 
full their innate endowment. 


In a public high school, under the direc- 
tion of a man who knows every member of 
the large student body so well that one 
instinctively calls him headmaster, the 
Laboratory measured the twenty most dif- 
ficult cases, delinquents, troublemakers, 
outcasts scholastically. In acquired knowl- 
edge, cultural background, English vocab- 
ulary, they fell nearly off the scale at the 
bottom, and this lack so impressed the edu- 
cational world as to obscure their array of 
inherent gifts, for in aptitudes this trouble- 
some group averaged slightly higher than 
the school as a whole. They lack the words 
with which to impress others, but possess 
aptitudes which demand expression and 
which, if not used constructively, explode 
subversively. 


Every college freshman class contains in- 
dividuals who score no higher in the Lab- 
oratory’s English vocabulary tests than does 
the normal eighth-grade pupil. Such stu- 
dents misunderstand the lectures, fail to 
grasp the texts, dislike the assigned reading, 
and many educators immediately declare 
them not college material. But controlled 
laboratory measurements suggest that they 
are rather without knowledge than incap- 
able of its acquisition. In the Johnson 
O’Connor English Vocabulary Builder, the 
words horseshoer, soak, and law, words 1, 2, 
and 3, are correctly known to virtually 
every adult, and therefore necessarily with- 
in his capabilities. One familiar with these 
may add the words abandon, intact, and 
boulevard, numbers 56, 57, and 58, and 
then in turn blunder, mature, and drudg- 
ery, still more difficult. Trouble comes 
when one who barely apprehends these 
words attempts suddenly to learn plethora, 
jejune, polity, and glabrous. The clear 
grasp of each new fact rests upon another 
which just precedes it in difficulty, for 
all knowledge may apparently be organized 
in order of easy acquisition. ‘To learn rap- 
idly and effectively, each person, whether 
student or adult, must add those facts just 
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at the border of his present knowledge, no 
concepts far beyond. The challenge jis no, 
to lower the goal of low-vocabulary mep 
and women, not to shunt them into rp. 
stricted, blind-alley fields, but to crystallize 
their further ambitions, catch the dream 
of possible attainment, hold it even jp 
sight, and meanwhile build slowly and 
soundly, word by word, the vocabulary, 
the knowledge, needed to scale the desired 
height. 


Were those men and women who find 
vocabulary difficult the low-aptitude group, 
civilization might justly delegate them to 
low-vocabulary jobs. But as yet the Human 
Engineering Laboratory discovers no sign. 
ificant relation between the extent of one’s 
knowledge, as indicated by vocabulary, and 
the thirteen measurable aptitudes. Unless 
educators destine the latter to lie idle, to 
cause restlessness, dissatisfaction, unhap- 
piness, they must supply the words, the 
knowledge, the skills, the tools commen- 
surate with existent aptitudes. 


The man whose aptitudes and type of 
knowledge coincide achieves an enviable 
place. But the matching of the two is not 
so simple as one imagines. The thirteen 
now measurable aptitudes appear in more 
than eight thousand combinations, so that 
of eight thousand persons tested no two 
score alike. As work should tax one’s every 
aptitude, these eight thousand persons re 
quire as many different jobs, probably as 
many different skills and types of knowl 
edge. Yet many come to the Laboratory 
with the erroneous impression that some- 
one can guide them into a stereotyped 
groove which will satisfy their cravings. 
Ordinarily no set task challenges to the full 
the measurable gifts of any individual, and 
if such exists, the chance of finding it is 
negligible. 

Even business executives request this 
Laboratory to test applicants not realizing 
the slim chance of stumbling upon the one 
perfectly equipped man or woman in eight 
thousand. One unselected applicant m 
every four grades A by definition in any 
single requisite,—in accounting aptitude 
for clerical work, in finger dexterity for 
small assembly, in structural visualization 
for machine setup,—and most executives 
accept this person quite unmindful of ac 
companying aptitudes which forebode trou- 
ble. One applicant in sixteen grades A m 
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wo specific requisites—for example, the 
ombination structural visualization and 
jbservation required for airplane inspec- 
‘ion, or structural visualization and tweezer 
jexterity, required for miniature instru- 
nent repair. Only one applicant in sixty- 
jur grades A in any specified three—for 
instance, structural visualization, tweezer 
dexterity, and subjectivity, characteristics 
of the toolmaker, the diemaker, and the 
airplane mechanic. In consequence an em- 
loyer seeking an applicant to hold a three- 
aptitude or four-aptitude job rarely finds 
him, and so comes to view the world as in- 
apable, not realizing that the individual 
lacks merely the peculiar qualifications 
iesired at"the moment. 

Even should the employer come upon 
ihe ideal applicant, or the individual land 
ihe perfect job, human beings are not static 
mechanisms, to relegate to permanent com- 
partments, but living organisms. Men 
hift, advance, develop, and routine jobs 
unexpectedly disintegrate. 

Business must inventory inactive apti- 
wdes from the beginning, so that when 
m opening arises which demands two, it 
may give the opportunity to someone on 
he payroll now using one. It must shift 
ihe mechanic with the structural visualiza- 
lion needed for his job, and observation 
in addition, into the higher types of mech- 
nical inspection where he can use both 
raits. It must shift another mechanic high 
in the same structural visualization, and 
in addition objective in personality, into 
ihe supervision of airplane construction, 
yethaps; and shift still a third, high in 
iructural visualization and high also in 
reative imagination, to the construction 
if experimental models in cooperation 
vith the engineering department, or to the 
uilding of new designs which tax his in- 
enuity. The successful executive views 
jromotion as inevitably into the execu- 
ve ranks, and forgets that, for others, a 
chance to use two aptitudes instead of one 
ontributes more to happiness than an 
«ecutive title, even more, perhaps, than 
iraise in pay. 


Vv 


Is it practical to stimulate with unsolved 
world problems the overwhelming major- 
ity of humanity that discloses more apti- 
ludes than it exerts? Applied in the right 
direction, aptitudes break new ground, 
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push back the unknown; while knowledge 
and vocabulary tell merely how to do again 
something already done before. Only a 
few decades ago, the United States granted 
ambitious men uncleared land in the Far 
West, automatically forcing them to exert 
aptitudes merely to exist. Despite the vast 
tracts thus dispensed, the government 
rarely encountered a dearth of volunteers 
even for so hazardous a task, which de- 
manded untold labor. Men of this country 
never fear work which challenges capacity; 
but those who today go West, hoping to 
meet the same problems, discover no un- 
tilled land, no unpenetrated forests to fell. 


Youth turned from such dangers to so- 
called white-collar jobs, not for dread of 
work, but for want of opportunity; for 
America progresses by reducing the hand 
operations needed to live. The next step 
ahead is not a return to physical labor, but 
an attack on a new frontier, for only at 
such a point can one hope to use every 
aptitude. Since land frontiers have vir- 
tually disappeared, the new goal is prob- 
ably the frontier of human understanding. 


The difference between a job one ex- 
ecutes by rote and vivid exploring of un- 
known regions is more a manner of think- 
ing than of acting. Jobs are ephemeral 
—particularly war jobs, which must be done 
well and rapidly, with all one’s energies, 
but which seldom last forever. One who 
regards his daily job as ultimate security 
loses with it, should it vanish, his ambition, 
his goal, and confidence in himself. But 
aptitudes remain; one who knows his own 
grasps with greater certainty each oppor- 
tunity which life presents, faces each deci- 
sion more intelligently, with less chance 
of restlessness and discontent. To one who 
builds life about his own combination is 
to use his aptitudes more fully, the loss of 
a job presents no catastrophe, but rather 
an opportunity for new experiences. Per- 
haps even more important, such a person 
seldom loses the job, for as he gropes to 
exert his aptitudes, the job grows under 
him. It becomes no longer a monotonous 
carrying out of orders, but a solving of 
problems, never finished, for in the history 
of human knowledge the solution of each 
mystery has but uncovered others equally 
obscure. 


Instead of advising some specific nine- 
to-five job, the Laboratory furnishes each 
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person an inventory of his or her own 
aptitudes about which to build life; for 
while every adult recognizes without tests 
one trait he possesses, and often uses it, 
almost no one classifies his capabilities 
clearly in terms of as many as thirteen. 
With an itemized list, arranged in order 
of preeminence, the most outstanding apti- 
tude first, one ultimately finds occasion to 
integrate at least the more important. The 
Laboratory illustrates, in such of its broch- 
ures, as Unsolved Business Problems, 
known applications of each aptitude, but 
it can predict future developments no more 
than can the chemist who discovers a new 
element. Occasionally the Laboratory sug- 
gests a use for some specific combination of 
two aptitudes, but an integrated, construc- 
tive use of four, five, or more aptitudes 
demands painstaking study and presents 
the individual with a life’s problem equiv- 
alent to that confronting industry in seek- 
ing a use for some waste product. 
Democracy faces the challenge, not of 
the rare individual with a single aptitude, 









for such an exceptional Person succeeds 
today without help, but of the normal may 
or woman eager to apply five, six, seven, 
or more idle traits. A priori no democracy 
can survive without furnishing a consider. 
able number of its citizens both a right to 
pursue happiness and some chance of gy. 
oring it. The majority which rules seeks 
satisfaction from the government 
changes it, not necessarily for the better 
but inevitably to something different. 

Nations, vividly aware of unmistakable 
defenselessness, miss the total picture, 
France constructed elaborate fortifications 
conscripted a huge army with devastating 
expenditure of money and youthful years 
but its troubles came in the end from with. 
in as much as from without. To outlive 
this world revolution, America must mani- 
festly strengthen its physical defenses, but 
must spend an equal sum reenforcing itself 
from within by building richer satisfaction, 
fuller happiness, by aiding large masses of 
its citizens to use their now measurable 
aptitudes. 


—0c> 


ARE WE SEEING OUR WAY TO 
ILLITERACY? 


(Continued from Page 62) 


“Chip of the Flying U,” “Twenty-Thous- 
and Leagues Under the Sea,” “North West 
Mounted Police.” From youngsters from 
nine to twelve years of age! Indicative? It 
made me wonder. Why are we struggling 
to interest them in so-called children’s 
classics or rather undramatic modern stor- 
ies of everyday happenings? 

Are we fighting a Don Quixote battle? 
In the future, when we have discarded the 
teaching of reading, will we look back and 
wonder why we were so blind to the com- 
ing change? Or is it our task to continue 
the increasingly one-sided struggle against 
the picture books, the moving pictures, and 
the radio for the education of our Amer- 
ican youth? 

I am not predicting—I am questioning. 
Is modern civilization passing beyond the 
needs of reading in everyday life? If so, in 
the annals of time, where shall be placed 
the praise or the blame for this cultural 
change? 
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Hermans 


Tll take a beef heart, Mr. Smulltz, it’s a Valentine — 
for Fidol 
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Brorteroop WEEK is observed annually 
during the week of Washington's Birth- 
day. Sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews as one of its educa- 
ional activities, 1941 marks its eighth cele- 
bration. Approximately 2,000 communities 
articipated last year. 

The National Conference was established 
in 1928. S. Parkes Cadman, and Newton 
). Baker, with Charles Evans Hughes, were 
among its founders. Permanent local con- 
ferences or Round Tables of Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews now are part of the 
community structure of many cities. 


The Conference is composed of citizens, 
both lay and clerical, who believe that ra- 
dal and religious prejudice should be re- 
sisted, and that Christians and Jews should 
work heartily together within the large area 
of their common interest as Americans. 

The Conference does not underestimate 
the differences that distinguish Catholics, 
lews, and Protestants, nor minimize their 
importance. It seeks no least common 








multiple of belief, no watering down of 
rligious conviction. It urges loyalty to 
one’s own household of faith, knowing well 
that this Republic can build a political, 
economic, and social prosperity only if 
religion undergirds it. 

The theme of Brotherhood Week is Na- 
tional Unity. The national slogan is: “One 
Nation, Indivisible, With Liberty and 
Justice for All.” 

It is the hope of the organization that 
schools will observe this week through pos- 
lets, poems, slogans, assemblies, pageants, 
homerooms, clubs and other ways. 
Another objective of Brotherhood Week 
sto honor one who in our time has cham- 
pioned the faith in this Republic exhibited 
“notably by the first President. The Chief 
Justice of the United States, a founder of 
this National Conference, has championed 
the ideals of justice, understanding, and 
liendly cooperation without which our 
democracy would be but an empty form. 
During the week of Washington’s Birthday 
1941 every Missouri school may recognize 
ih some fitting manner Charles Evans 
Hughes’ vision in forging, fourteen years 
440, an implement for the unity so essen- 
lal to the nation’s life today. 
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Brotherhood Week 





The National Conference will furnish, to 
schools who desire to participate in Broth- 
erhood Week, the following aids: a series 
of three fifteen-minute radio scripts which 
may be broadcast over local stations, re- 
source material for addresses, sample tria- 
logues for programs, publicity material, 
Brotherhood Week posters. ‘These may be 
obtained on request from the national of- 
fice, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


TIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 76) 


gamut of history. ‘The tensions that attend 
social and political movements in the Unit- 
ed States are the concern of children as 
well as adults. Their interpretation in the 
light of our own struggles to secure and 
maintain our liberties calls for the careful 
treatment of historical materials. 

The task for the Social Studies in Na- 
tional Defense is not different in character 
or quality from that required during peace 
times. Even though it must be of greater 
intensity, we must still continue to provide 
pupils in school with opportunity to learn 
by experience the concepts essential to 
democracy and to develop the attitudes 
necessary to render those concepts effective. 
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COMMUNITY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
The Holt County Teachers Association will 


hold its next meeting in Mound City, February 
15. 
The Daviess County Teachers Association 


met January 9, at the Pattonsburg high school. 
Following the banquet, Paul Keith, superin- 
tendent of schools at Maysville, talked on the 
legislative program of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. 


The regular meeting of the Webster County 
Teachers Association was held at Marshfield 
January 27. 

The program for the meeting featured musi- 
cal numbers furnished by the Marshfield High 
School and an address by C. C. Williford of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, Springfield. 


ELECT NEW PRESIDENT OF A. A. S$. A. 


W. H. Pillsbury, Superintendent of Schools, 
Schenectady, New York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 
Administrators. He will take office March 15, 
1941, following the February convention of the 
organization in Atlantic City. 








WRITE YOUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR 


New York City 
REPRESENTATIVE—William J 
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SCHOOLMASTERS 


The Schoolmasters Club of Scotland ang § ° 
Mississippi County, at its last meeting hel 





a ladies’ night. More than 100 were presen; 

from the two counties for the dinner meeting § . 

which was held at Sikeston. in 
th 
Mm 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, University of \js. 
souri, addressed the Central Missouri School. 
masters meeting held recently at Jefferson City 

“Education in the Current Press” was the then Ae 
of the Dean’s address. 


The Southwest Missouri School Administra. 
tors met January 25 at the State Teachers 
College *~ Springfield. Following the dinner § 1 
which was held in the cafeteria of the Col. § Hi 
lege, N. E. Viles, Director Division of School § Lk 


Building Service, State Department of Edy. § 3 
cation, addressed the group. Ke 
Mi 
nat 


The Stoddard County Rural School Music§ J 
Festival will be held in the high school audi-§ Sch 
torium at Dexter, March 21. The festival wil 
be under the direction of Mrs. Keller, County 
Music Supervisor. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Morris Yadon of Mound City will teach 
music in the Maitland High School. 


— 
bo 





| . ° 
0. T. Coil was reelected superintendent of 

the DeSoto public schools at a recent meeting 

tland anj of the board of education. 

eting held 

re present Clarence E. Coleman, who has been teach- 

+ oe ing general science at Grand Pass, Mo., for 
the past four years, has accepted a similar 
gosition in the Mound City High School. 

ty of Mis. 

T1 School. f yfiss Lucile Muldrow, Perry, has been named 

aa City instructor of music and English at the Stowell 

the theme § i nior High School in Hannibal. She succeeds 
Miss Mildred Parks, who resigned to accept 
a teaching position in Jefferson City. 

.dministra- 

Teachers clea 

he dinner, § Dr. E. G. Kennedy, principal of S a:h-Cotton 

F the Col. @ High School in Sedalia, has joined the staff of 

of School @ Lloyd W. King, state superintendent of schools, 

+ of Edy § #8 assistant supervisor of defense training. Dr. 
Kennedy will assist in the administration of the 
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HE wholesome fun of chewing gum 
comes naturally to everyone—just as 
naturally as eating or resting. 

Young people enjoy the fun of chewing 
gum because it is a perfectly normal, 
healthy American custom—a custom that 
adds so much to our daily life. But 
there is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time and a place 
for eating, resting or anything else that 
we do. 

Although the problem of “‘when”’ and 
“where” to enjoy chewing gum must al- 
ways depend on the good judgment and 
common sense of each boy and girl, out- 
standing teachers and leaders are help- 
ing point the way. 





There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


Paul J. Keith, Superintendent of the Mays- 
ville public schools, was given a three-year con- 
tract by the board of education at a recent 
meeting. 


Delbert Dunkin, Hickman High School, Co- 
lumbia, has been appointed to supervise the 
work in connection with the National Defense 
training program in Columbia. 


Miss Bernice Robine has been elected to 
teach in the St. Charles Junior high school. 
Miss Helen Tarver of Kansas City has been 
named to take Miss Robine’s place in the 
Marthasville high school. 


Robert Rogers, Hardin, Missouri, has been 
named to teach in the Smith-Cotton high school 
at Sedalia. 


Ralph E. Hamilton was reelected superin- 
tendent of the Competition school system for 
next year at the January meeting of the board 
of education. Mr. Hamilton is completing his 
fourth year of work in this system. 


Miss LaDonna Switzer has been employed by 
the Board of Education at Blue Springs to 
teach home economics and biology in the high 
school. Miss Switzer is a graduate of Mary- 
ville State Teachers College. 











Popular, successful people, for instance, 
who always show consideration and 
thoughtfulness for others enjoy chewing 
gum themselves and pass it around to 
friends. But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of consideration 
for others, which means whenever formal 
behavior is expected. 

Wide-awake, active young Americans 
know that chewing gum fits in naturally 
at home; in an automobile; reading 
or studying or doing hundreds of other 
things. In fact, wherever men, women 
and children gather together informally 
chewing gum adds to their enjoyment. 
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and attractive. 











National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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Established 1885 


TEACHERS AGENCY “”’*"" 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


° A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
ALBER T Member Schools. Good candidatesin demand. Send forinformation. 
” 535 Fifth Ave., New York City + 





Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. | | 





Eight rural school districts in Newton County 
are transporting their children to neighboring 
schools this year. 


Ripley County has a victrola record library. 
Miss Mary Russell is the county music super- 
visor. 

Rural teachers of Boone County have an aver- 
age of 77.89 college hours. In education courses 
they have an average of 19.31 hours credit. 


TO WORK AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lloyd W. King, state superintendent of 
schools recently announced a six month’s leave 
of absence has been granted to Miss Louise 
Keller, state supervisor of vocational home eco- 
nomics for the state department of education. 
Miss Keller will go to Washington, D. C. to 
join the staff of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation where she will serve as regional agent in 
the division of home economics. 


The eighty-six rural teachers of Ripley Coun- 
ty have an average of forty college hours. The 
average monthly salary for rural teachers js 
$82.92. The enrollment per school ranges from 
five to sixty-five. 


COMMITTEE AT WORK ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Plans of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals for improving the Amer- 
ican Secondary School’s program of education 
for citizenship were set in motion recently with 
the appointment of a joint-committee on edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship which held 
its first meeting in Chicago in December. 

Dr. J. Det Hull, principal senior high school, 
Springfield, Missouri, was appointed to this 
seven-member committee. 

The committee in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies plans to help 


schools develop instructional materials for a 
basic educational program in the socio-civic 
area. 
























Profit by 


Summer 
Study.... 

















MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground . . . More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . . . More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation — plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding opportunity. 
first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 16 and 17... 
second term, Monday, July 28. 


>\ 


Especial emphasis is given 


Two terms — the 


registration for 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session 


721 Administration Building 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


The National Teacher Examinations will be 
iven at four centers in Missouri on March 
14-15, 1941. 

The names of these four centers and the 
superintendents of the cooperating school sys- 
tems are: Columbia, W. E. _Rosenstengel; 
Joplin, E. A. Elliott; Kansas City, Herold C. 
Hunt; and St. Louis, Homer W. Anderson. 
For a more complete discussion of the pur- 
pose and nature of these examinations see the 
lanuary issue of SCHOOL AND COMMUN- 


ITY, pages 17-18. 





STUDENT COUNCILS DELIVER 
BASKETS TO NEBDY FAMILIES 


The student councils of the Webb City Jun- 
jor-Senior High Schools delivered Christmas 
baskets to needy families. This custom, is prac- 
tied by a number of student councils over the 
state. However, the number of baskets deliver- 
ed, ninety-seven, is unusually high. 

The sponsors of the student councils, Miss 
Mayme Stinnett and Mr. Otto H. Hayward, 
conducted a contest among the home rooms to 
obtain the materials. 





NEW COURSE IN SPRINGFIELD HIGH 
SCHOOL 


A course in Latin American history, offered 
for the first time at Senior High School in 
Springfield, presents an excellent example of 
inter-departmental good will and cooperation. 
The course was introduced at the suggestion of 
Miss Florence Painter, teacher of Spanish in 
the high school. The class was taught this year 
by Mr. Paul Mitchum. Encouraged by Miss 
Painter and by his principal, Dr. J. D. Hull, 
Mr. Mitchum began the course with enthusiasm 
and has had such success in teaching it that 
extra classes in the course may have to be 
added next year. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The Twenty-eight Annual Meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence was held in 
Columbia, January 16 and 17. Mutual problems 
of defense and public education, the theme of 
the conference, as presented in the meetings 
was helpful and stimulating. 

In addition to many Missouri educators who 
appeared on the programs, Dr. W. W. Charters, 
Director of Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, addressed the admini- 
strators on two occasions. 

During the business meeting, at which Presi- 
dent L. B. Hawthorne presided, officers for 
next year were electd as follow: Tracy E. Dale, 
St. Joseph, President; George Riley, Rogers- 
ville, Vice-President; M. C. Cunningham, Jef- 
ferson City, Secretary; and Thos. J. Walker, 
Columbia, Treasurer. 

T. Dean Adams, Palmyra, was elected a 
member of the planning committee. 
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ed 4MERICAN Ne 
nj V CIS. Uncomfortable seating today, as 
Crassnoom SEATING in the early schools, is a hardship 
on both students and teachers. 


offers exclusive new advancements 
in beauty, comfort and use values 


O old-time classroom picture is really needed to 

emphasize the great advancements in the new 
American Universal desk-seats. This new seating is 
even strikingly superior to other so-called modern 
seating. It has distinctive new sight conservation 
features. Greater comfort and posture help are pro- 
vided. Streamlining is the practical kind—for greater 
service and use values. 

Our new school furniture 
catalog gives complete infor- 
mation on these new Amer- 
ican Universal desks and the 
equally advanced American 
Envoy line of classroom 
chairs, desk and tablet-arm 
chairs. Send for a copy today. 


Eliminate 
Schoolroom i> 


Slouch 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





mfortable public seat 
h, Auditorium Sta am ar 


b Offices and D 


Accredited American Seating Company Dis- 
tributors in every trade area to serve you. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National. Park, and mountain climbing. 


TwoTewma: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 
We PNass a 


py 
ped 4 UNI 


1 oe Vv, 
GRO s 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_] Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
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City and State— 


















FACTS AND FIGURES 


The total yearly cost of schools per capita 
of population is $11.89 in Missouri. The average 
for the United States is $16.20. 

Twenty-nine states spend more per pupil en- 
rolled than does Missouri. We spend $67.82 
New York spends $148.62. 


The people in Missouri pay only forty cents 
per day for each pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in their schools. Missouri ranks 18th 
from the bottom in this respect. 


Missouri has 176 days in her school year. This 
is above the United States average of 173.9 days, 
Only twelve states have a higher average. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin number two of the secondary school 
series has recently been published by the State 
Department of Education. 

The title, “An Administrators Handbook for 
High School Districts,” clearly indicates the 
nature of the contents of this 255-page publica- 
tion. 

This handbook, according to the foreword, is 
to replace the bulletin, on “Organization and 
Administration of Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” issued by the State Department of 
Education in 1932. 

The National League of Women Voters, 
through a grant from the Lucile Kroger Berne 
Memorial, have published a pamphlet bearing 
the name Know Your School System. 

The purpose of this pamphlet as set forth in 
the foreword is “to give League members a 
picture of their local schools and lead them to 
a wider interest in public education.” This pur- 
pose is to be accomplished by using a study out- 
line in the form of questions. Suggestions are 
also made for the use of the pamphlet by lay 
groups. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained 
from the League’s headquarters at 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. The price is ten 
cents per copy. 


A new publication bearing the title, “Sug- 
gestions For a Code of Rules and Regulations 
for Missouri Boards of Education,” has just 
been published by the University of Missouri. 
The co-authors, W. W. Carpenter, A. G. Capps 
and L. G. Townsend, Professors of Education, 
have outlined in one chapter of this pronounce- 
ment a suggested division of power and duties 
of the school board, the superintendent, the 
principal, and the teacher. 

Another chapter dealing with suggestions 
for rules and regulations should prove to be 
very useful to superintendents and boards of 
education in Missouri. 

The appendix deals with: subjects for which 
boards of education make rules and regulations, 
the minute book, official minutes of the board 
of education and suggestions for an index tor 
a motion’s history. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION COM- 
MITTEE APPOINTED 


During the meeting of the Assembly of Dele- 
ates in Kansas City, November 6, 1940, there 
was adopted by that body a motion directing 
the Executive Committee to appoint a com- 
mittee whose function would be to study the 
present Constitution and make recommenda- 
tions for its revision. 

In accordance with this action the Execu- 
ve Committee at its meeting in Columbia, 
january 15, 1941, named nine people to serve 
on this revision committee. 

The revision committee is composed of one 
representative from each Association District, 
the personnel being: E. T. Miller, Hannibal; 
Willard J. Graff, Marshall; Fred Bruner, 
Bonne Terre; Ralph McPherson, Forsyth; 
L. Blanche Templeton, Rock Port; Lloyd 
Breuer, Camdenton; Grace Riggs, Kansas City; 
Rertha Rightmire, St. Joseph; and C. E. Ste- 
phens, St. Louis. 

Mr. Willard J. Graff, Superintendent of the 
Marshall Public Schools, was designated as 
Chairman by the Executive Committee. 





WILLIAM JEWELL ANNOUNCES PLANS 
FOR PROGRAM OF EXPANSION 


President John F. Herget recently made 
public the plans of William Jewell College to 
Celebrate its centennial in 1949 by having com- 
pleted within the next nine years an expansion 
program of $3,840,750. 

The formal announcement of the adoption of 
the “William Jewell College Centennial Pro- 
gram” was made jointly by President Herget 
and by W. D. Johnson, Kansas City, president 
of the Board of Trustees, and Albert L. 
Reeves, Jr., Kansas City, president of the Wil- 
liam Jewell alumni association. 

The board of trustees have placed the limit 
of the student body at William Jewell at 500 
students. 

In order to equip this student body of 500 
with the most modern facilities the centennial 
program calls for raising the money to erect 
a student and faculty building and an astronom- 
ical observatory. Historic Jewell Hall which 
was erected in 1852 will be made fire proof. A 
concrete athletic stadium will be erected on the 
athletic field. The library equipment will be 
expanded. Many other improvements will be 
made throughout the campus. 

The academic endowment for the liberal arts 
departments will be increased by $3,000,000, in 
order to strengthen teaching efficiency. 

A special campaign will be inaugurated to 
taise $50,000 to endow the “Ted Malone Collec- 
tion of Poetry” which is housed in the William 
Jewll Library. 

Ted Malone, New York, the poetry commen- 
tator of the National Broadcasting Company, is 
a William Jewell alumnus and has made the 
library of his alma mater the depository of the 
poetry which he has been collecting during his 
eleven years of reading poetry over the radio 
networks. 
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Come and be refreshed! Relaxed in a 
deck chair, cruise mountain-sheltered 
seas beneath Alaska’s mild, warm May- 
through-September sun. Come by train 
and steamer to salute mighty roaring 
glaciers, stroll wooded paths where totems 
stand, explore the vast Interior, see Mount 
McKinley. For descriptive, free Alaska 
Vacationland literature, mail coupon to 
Alaska Steamship Company, Room 109, 
Pier One, Seattle; and book early through 
one of the railroads listed below. 


North Western Line Southern Pacific 

Great Northern Northern Pacific 

Burlington Route Union Pacific 

The Milwaukee Road The Alaska Railroad 
Alaska Steamship Company 
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FROM THE STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1939-49 


@ For teacher training aid to cities there Was 
apportioned $189,874.56. 

e@ For the tuition of 51,248 non-resident high 
school students there was apportioned $2,058. 
669. 

@ The sum of $784,586.86, including the con- 
tribution of the federal government, was ap- 
portioned as reimbursement for vocational edy- 
cation. 

@ The sum of $1,550,835 was apportioned for 
the transportation of 80,613 elementary and 
high school pupils. This is an increase of 13- 
121 in the number of pupils transported over 
1938-39. 





EDUCATIONAL BILLS IN CONGRESS 


If the 77th Congress matches its predeces- 
sors, it will consider about 16,000 bills during 
this and next year, of which approximately 
one per cent will relate directly to education. 
An ambitious start was made during the first 
week of the current session, January 3-10, with 
more than 2,000 bills introduced. Sixteen are 
educational measures. Brief summaries follow: 
copies of the bills may be obtained from mem- 
bers of Congress. 

H. R. 71—(Alfred J. Elliott, Dem., Calif. 
Education in migratory labor camps. 
H. R. 76—(Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate from 
Alaska) 
Alaskan lands for educational uses. 


H. R. 106—(Fritz G. Lanham, Dem., Texas) 
Engineering, industrial research in col- 
leges. 

H. R. 532—(Schuyler O. Bland, Dem., Va.) 
Furnishing vessels for State nautical 
schools. 


H. R. 600—(James P. McGranery, Dem., Pa.) 
Division of Fine Arts in Office of Edu- 
cation. 


H. R. 958—( Homer D. Angell, Rep., Ore.) and 
R 


H. R. 1825—(Bland) 
Education of physically handicapped 
children. 

H. R. 1002—(Jennings Randolph, Dem., W. 
Va.) 


Civilian Conservation Corps. 

H. R. 1044—( Randolph) 

Education for children of World War 
veterans. 

H. R. 1070—( Randolph) 

Adult civic education, forums. 

H. R. 1074—(Pius L. Schwert, Dem., N. Y.) 
Funds for physical education, including 
school camps. 

H. R. 1077—( Margaret C. Smith, Rep., Maine) 
New marine schools. 

H. R. 1100—( Vito Marcantanio, Ind., N. Y.) 
Education, employment for youth of 16- 
25. Known as the American Youth Act. 

H. R. 1605—(Lee E. Geyer, Dem., Calif.) 
New naval academy near San Francisco. 

H. R. 1798—(William H. Sutphin, Dem., N. J.) 
Survey of physical education resources 


im U.S. 
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¢ jj—(Pat McCarran, Dem.; Nev.) 
“Division of Aviation Education in Office 
of Education. 
s J. Res. 11—(Arthur H. Vandenberg, Rep., 
’ Mich.) 


Child labor amendment to Constitution. 











’ Books Received 


—_— 


ON THE LONG ROAD, by Nila Banton 
Smith and Stephen F. Bayne. Pages 512. 
Published by Silver Burdett Company. Price 
$1.12. 

A reader for grade six. Each reader is ac- 
companied by a Teacher’s Guide. 


A PICTURE DICTIONARY FOR CHIL- 
DREN, by Garnette Watters and S. A. Cour- 
tis. Pages 478. Published by E. M. Hale Co. 
Price $0.52. (Paper binding.) 

This dictionary for a very young child con- 
tains 4832 words and their variants and uses 

1200 illustrations. 


CITIZENSHIP AND CIVIC AFFAIRS, by 
Harold Rugg. Pages 610 plus LIV. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. Price $1.88. 

A civics book which gives students a pano- 
ramic picture of American government and life. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, by Theodore Herberg and Jos- 
eph B. Orleans. Pages 402. Published by D. 
C. Heath and Company. Price $1.36. 

Organized to meet the needs of both college 
preparatory and non-coliege preparatory groups. 


AMERICA THEN AND NOW, by Edna Mc- 








Guire. Illustrations by George M. Richards. 
Pages 437. Published by The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.40. 


A fifth grade history text, simple in vocab- 
wary and diction. 


PETITS CONTES VRAIS, by Mary Riley 
and Andre Humbert. Pages 243. Published 
by Charles E. Merrill Company. Price $0.96. 
Actual happenings, which took place a few 
years ago in a French family are told in en- 
joyable stories. 


THINKING IN ENGLISH, Book II, by Rach- 
el Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard. Pages 440. 
Published by Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Price $1.24. 

Second-year high school English book with 
emphasis placed on reading to get ideas, on 
writing and speaking to give ideas, on punctuat- 
ing to disclose thought relations, and on sen- 
tence building. 


OUR FREEDOMS, by Chester S. Williams 
and edited by John W. Studebaker. The 
Rights We Defend. Pages 72. Price $0.48. 
Rights of Free Speech. Pages 84. Price $0.48. 
Liberty of the Press. Pages 72. Price $0.48. 
Published by Row, Peterson and Company. 
This series is designed to help Americans, 
particularly young people, to understand the 
meaning of our freedoms and the historic strug- 
gle men have made to win them. 
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Washington 
University 
Summer Session 

June 16- 
July 25 


undergraduate, and professional work 


Graduate, 
under a carefully selected faculty, embracing: 


Languages Social Sciences 
Sciences Business 

Law Engineering 
Education Social Work 
Library Service Physical Education 
Arts and Crafts Music 


Special features: The Curriculum Workshop; 
The Library Institute; The Character Research 
Institute; National Defense Courses; Clinical 
teaching practice with children. 

Little 
steam- 


Municipal Opera, 
Mississippi 


Recreation includes 
Symphony open-air concerts, 
boat trips, sports, picnics. 


REGISTRATION JUNE 13, 14 


For catalogue, address Frank L. Wright, 
Director of Summer Session 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 











MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term .......... May 19 - July 24 
Short Term .......... July 28 - August 29 


Low Cost—$70.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Splendid 
and Delightful 


Dormitory Facilities 
School Life. 


Enter this Spring and Make Additional 
Credit. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. Courts Redford 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 
They Provide 


save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 





R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 


MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE 


2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
This ad contributed by 

Missouri State Teachers Associati 








A reasonable return on the money you 
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STAND FAST FOR FREEDOM, by Lowe 
Thomas and Berton Braley. Pages 314, Py. 
lished by The John C. Winston Company. 

Price $2.00. 

Between the covers of this book are the storie 
of the struggle for liberty in many lands, by 
many peoples—English, German, Russian 
Swiss, ancient Greeks, Italians, Czechs, and 
Americans. Every one is a lesson for America 
today. 

The authors in the last chapter present 
picture of your home as it would be in a totali- 
tarian state. 





IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 
FEBRUARY 

15 Industrial Arts and Shop Teachers An. 
nual Conference, Warrensburg, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941. 

18 Deans of Women Annual Convention, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, February 18-21, 1941. 

19 Progressive Education Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 
19-22, 1941. 

22 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Atlantic City, February 22-27, 
1941. 

26 Legionnaire - Schoolmaster Breakfast, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 7:30 
A. M., February 26, 1941. 

27 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Chicago, February 27-March 1, 
1941. 


MARCH 

14 Thirteenth Rural Life Conference, 
Kirksville, Missouri, March 14, 1941. 

27 Midwest Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion, Champaign - Urbana, _ Illinois, 
March 27-29, 1941. 

28 Midwest Education Association Meet- 
ing, Washington University, St. Louis, 
March 28, 1941. 

29 Sixth Annual Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education, Maryville, Missouri, 
March 29, 1941. 

29 Fourth Annual State Student Assem- 
bly, Jefferson City, March 29, 1941. 


APRIL 


17 Missouri Academy of Science Meeting, 
Columbia, April 17-19, 1941. 


JUNE 
29 National Education Association Annual 
Convention, Boston, June 29-July 3, 
1941. 
JULY 
8 The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 48th Annual Study Conference, 
Oakland, California, July 8-12, 1941. 
NOVEMBER 
26 Missouri State Teachers Association 


Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 26-29, 1941. 
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BLACK HAWK 
By Lorado Taft 
QUARTER CENTURY AGO Lorado 


Taft created a huge figure of an American 

Indian to memorialize Chief Blackhawk, the 
Sac Chieftan. It stands on the bank of the Rock 
River at Oregon, Illinois. Made of concrete it 
stands 48 feet high and thus can be seen from 
agreat distance. 


Blackhawk was born near this spot in 1767. 
As a young man he became a noted warrior 
and, when a chieftan, led his people in an inva- 
sion of the Osage People along the Missouri 
River. Next he attacked the Cherokees and so 
dominated the region of the upper Mississippi 
Valley that he became a noted figure. With a 
settlement of the middle west, Blackhawk prov- 
ed his ability as a leader and negotiated treaties 
and defended his people against the in-roads 
made by the whites by chicanery and fraudulent 
land schemes. As an old man he had to suffer 
seeing his people moved across the Mississippi 
River to Iowa as a military measure. Even at 
his advanced age, as recent as 1831 he re-as- 
sembled his people for a last attack on the 
Americans. During the next year he met defeat 


FEBRUARY, 1941 





Picture Study 


on the Wisconsin River and in August sur- 
rendered at Prairie-du Chien. 


The inclusion of this unique work of art in the 
set of Missouri pictures approved for study in 
the elementary grades during the school year 
of 1940-41 is fortunate. The sculptor, Lorado 
Taft, made an extensive study of the character 
of Blackhawk. It was near Oregon, in the 
beautiful Rock River Valley that the artist had 
his Summer home and studio for many years. 
Legends of Blackhawk abound in this region 
and should be of special interest to all who live 
in the middle west. 


Edgar A. Bancroft in his dedicatory address 
said of the statue: “There the sculptor has 
placed imperishably the Indian—not sullen; not 
resentful; not despondent; not surrendering; but 
simple; unflinching; erect; with the pathos of 
the past in his face, the tragedy of the future in 
his eyes, but with the dauntless courage of a 
man in his figure and in his whole attitude.” 


Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material tor carrying out the work of 
the Courses of Study shouid be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 


Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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_ Members of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association 
under 60 years of age and 
in good health are entitled 
to make application for 
M. S. T. A. group insur- 
ance. The rates quoted 
below are for $1000 of in- 
surance. 
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$6.42. 
$6.61. 
$6.82. 
$7.06. 
$7-35: 
$7.68. 
$8.08. 
$8.49. 
$8.99. 
9.52. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 


at attractive rates. 


The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy) . 


Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
y 5 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 


Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 
Please write Tos. J. WALKER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 


Application blank and full information. 
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Univenaity OF Wlisscuni 


1941 SUMMER SESSION 


CALENDAR 
June 16.. pai LL le 
June 17... wn ..Tuesday, class work begins, 7 a. m. 
July 4... od ccientiieuinsasnineiibii ....Friday, Independence Day, holiday 
IT sccicasisicheseinsisnitenpesadtccacdisiataameiibeaiiaall Sunday, Baccalaureate address, 8 p. m. 
August 8 Friday, summer session class work closes, 4 p. m. 
August 8. isetiienen ...........Friday, Commencement exercises, 8 p. m. 


The 1941 University of Missouri Summer Session has been carefully planned 
to meet the needs of all persons who may be interested in the advantages and 
opportunities which are afforded by a program of summer study. During each 
of the last three summer sessions students have enrolled from every county in 
Missouri as well as from other states and foreign countries. Summer session 
courses offer the same quality of instruction, have the same scope, present the 
same Opportunity to students, and carry the same academic credit as the corre- 
sponding courses given during the semesters of the regular school year. 


Courses will be available in the following departments in the summer 
session: 


1. Accounting and Statistics 1. Agricultural Education 28. Nursing 
2. Agricultural Chemistry 2. Home Economics Edu- 29. Pathology, Bacteriology, and 
3. Agricultural Economics cation Preventive Medicine 
4. Agricultural Engineering 3. Industrial Education 30. Philosophy 
5. Anatomy G. Guidance and Counseling 31. Physical Education 
6. Animal Husbandry 14. Engineering 32. Physics 
7. Art Civil Engineering 33. Physiology and Pharmacology 
8. Botany Electrical Enginering 34. Political Science and Public 
9. Chemistry Mechanical Engineering Law 
10. Classical Languages and 15. English 35. Poultry Husbandry 
Archaeology 16. Entomology 36. Psychology 
11. Dairy Husbandry 17. Field Crops 37. Religion 
12. Economics and Finance 18. French 38. Rural Sociology 
13. Education 19. Geography 39. Sociology 
A. Educational Psychology 20. Geology 40. Soils 
B. History and Philosophy of 21. Germanic Languages 41. Spanish 
Education 22. History 42. Speech 
C. Education Administration 23. Home Economics 43. Training Courses for Agricul- 
D. Secondary Education 24. Horticulture tural and Home _ Economics 
E. Elementary Education 25. Journalism Extension Work 
F. Industrial Arts and Voca- 26. Mathematics 44. Veterinary Science 
tional Education 27. Music 45. Zoology 


You are invited to write for information about the summer session. Address 
inquiries to: 
DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education, Desk 1 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 
















































KEYED TO UNITS 
of State Courses of Study 


Over 1100 titles are definitely keyed to specific 
units in the State Courses of Study. This work, 
involving months of research, was done by the 
State Teachers Association for your convenience 
and the improvement of teaching. 

Please use the yellow catalog for authentic 
listing and order from your own association. 


THOS. J. WALKER, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo. 





we ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 
ONE to your Pupils Reading Circle. 


OUR 








COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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